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CORRECTION Number 3 


Octo ¢ is 

| - 0, 1944, issue, page 94, last sentence in item 7 

sh “a corrected to read as follows: LEVEL OF 

: LEVEL 

7 ese — confirm an earlier conclusion, that research 
| m ft i i 
| a the re ationships of reading and problem solving in 
| arithmetic should be in terms of specific reading skills 
rathe 
rather than in terms of general reading ability.” 


tors that cause 


of achievement 


lege two tests were used. the Michigan Voc abulary Profile Test and the 
Graduate Record Examination. Three possible caus 
ground of students, and the amount 


es were investigated: the 


cence of students, the cultural back 


easure of intelligence the 


holarly production by faculty nembers. As a m 
,on-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for College Students was used. As 
t prepared for the purpose by the 


tion. the number of titles 


easure of cultural background, a tes 
was used. As a measure of scholarly prod 
ners or exhibits published between July 1, 1939, and June 30, 1941 


ised. Because of the difficulties of making a comparative study, the 


tigation was limited to two state liberal arts colleges, called K and M. 


College K, founded as a teachers college in 1902 but converted into a 


liberal arts college in 1931, is located in an agricultural area near the 


en border of the central m1 idle west. College M, a liberal arts college 


inized as a part of a long-established u 


niversity, 1S located in the north 


its students from indus 


tern part of the middle west, and draws most of 


| and urban centers. 


The Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, prepared by Dr. Edward B. 


Greene of the University of Michigan, ts a multiple-choice vocabulary test 
nsisting of thirty important words selected from each of eight fields: 
government, physical sciences, biological sciences, 


man relations, commerce, 


thematics, fine arts, and sports. Since this 
the test medians were assumed to 


test was standardized with a 


sample of students from College M 
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WHY DO SOME COLLEGES REACH A HIGHER LEVEL OF 
ACHIEVEMENT THAN OTHERS? 


Homer B. REED 
| H K ( lle e 


Ir 1s the problem of this paper to find some of the factors that cause 


nces in achievement between colleges. As a measure of achievement 
ege two tests were used, the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test and the 
ite Record Examination. Three possible causes were investigated: the 
sence of students, the cultural background of students, and the amount 
larly production by faculty members. As a measure of intelligence the 

non-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for College Students was used. As 

p pared for the purpose by the 


sure of cultural background, a test pre] 


was used. As a measure of scholarly 5 roduction, the number of title 
pers or exhibits published between July 1, 1939, and June 30, 1941 
ised. Because of the difficulties of making a comparative study, the 


tigation was limited to two state liberal arts colleges, called K and M 


College K. founded as a teachers college in 1902 but converted into a 
liberal arts college in 1931, is located in an agricultural area near the 


cn border of the central middle west. College M, a Itberal arts college 


inized as a part of a long-established university, is located in the north 
rn part of the middle west, and draws most of its students from indus 
and urban centers. 

The Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, prepared by Dr. Edward B. 
ene of the University of Michigan, is a multiple-choice vocabulary test 
nsisting of thirty important words selected from each of eight fields: 
nan relations, commerce, government, physical sciences, biological sciences, 
thematics, fine arts, and sports. Since this test was standardized with a 


sample of students from College M the test medians were assumed to 
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represent the average achievement of that institution but at College K 
authorities set aside one half day tor the administration of the tests 
did not require the students to take the tests but urged them to do s 
matter of interest. The date set for the test was April 24, 1941 The t 
for the students was very satisfactory—a total of 670 students, or 67 


cent of the total enrollment 


The general character of the results may be most easily seen by 
paring the average scores and corresponding test percentiles with test n 
for each class. The scores for these points are given in Table I and C 

TABLE | 
AVERAGE SCORES, MICHIGAN VOCABULARY TEST 
COLLEGE K 


APRIL 24, 1941 


| =| E < {| g 
st | & | ae 25) 
Freshman 
Boys 125 8.2 14.6 10.6 14.2 11.3 | 14.0 13.6 10 ».8 1103 
Girls 210 76.6 | 15.6 | 11.4] 14.8] 8.0] 13.9 | 13.6 | 10.9 | 12.5 [100 
Test Median 17 18 19 12 15 | 19 15 20 137 
ph es 
Boys 8 } 16.1 | 15.6 | 18.0 | 14.2] 16.1 7.41 11.5 | 18.9 |129 
Girls 102 93.6] 16.2 | 14.4] 16.7] 10.1 | 15.€ 14.9 | 12.6 | 13.4 |115.3 
Test Me t 19 19 20 13 18 20 16 20 146 
rs 
Boys ; 39 16.1 16.0 16.9 | 14.6 15.8 16.9 11 18.1 {125.8 
Girls 49 9 16.1 14.7 16.2; 9.6 14.7 14.9 11.6 12.6 |110.3 
Media 20 20 20 | 14 19 20) 17 21 152.5 
| 
Boys il 62 17.3 14.2 17.8 13.4 15.9 16.7 12.1 18.5 |127 
Girls 10 81 18 13.2 16.0 9.8 | 16.7 15.9 | 14.4 11.7 {115.8 
reat Media 21 21 1 21 21 18 21 


The first striking result is that the K students on the average rank 
below the test medians. How much below they rank relatively may be s¢ 


from the percentile scores. The median achievement of the K students rang 
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~ 
| 
| 

\ |} 

lag 
+ -~ — 
\airls 
- 
-- — — 2 
K (3) 
So Jr 2! rr } 


rls by cla I curve t 
the third percentile for the senior girls to the seventeenth percentile 
sophomore boys. On the whole only 8 per cent ol the K._ students 


or exceed the test medians. The second striking result is that the K 


reach their maximum score in the s phomore class and then declin 


the test medians show a consistently increasing score from 


to senior year. This raises the question of the adequacy of 


} } 1] } narn r ] 

nual accompanying the test states that the published norms are Pasca 

= sce A letter from the author of the test to the writer states that 

populations tested were sampies [from the University of Mi higan, 


tlin College. New York University, Ohio State University, and several 


r colleges. It would appear that the sampling ts adequate ft 


tions represented, but it is possible that the 


d universities. If this is true the comparison between the average 
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norms established in other colleges 


h me vorable 
Such comparison was provided hy the results of the Graduate R 
Ey h was administered to the K seniors in May, 194 
ul , nsored by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
r if t f nine prehensive tests, one in vocabulary 
Ver ( 1 each of the following subjects: mathe: 
mistry. biology. social studies, literature, and fine arts. A 
norms are supplied with this examination: 
Norms for seniors based on the scores of 3990 senior men 
llowit sleces and universities: Allegheny, Amherst, Bowdoin 
th. Hamilton. Lehigh. Middlebury, Union, and Wesleyan 
first-vear craduate students, one set based on 830 
f I ( ‘2. Harvard. Princeton, Rochester and Yale, ar 
s¢ i ; from 685 first-year graduate students in th 
The lowa. Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
3. Nort ( even midwestern colleges based on the results of 
men fr Autioch. Cornel!, Hiram, Knox, McCalester, M 
S {1 University of Michigan 
The comparison between the K seniors with these norms is sl 
ically in Chart 2 in terms of a standard score for the various sul 
Ihe standard scores in Chart 2 were obtained by converting the 
the various tests into general scores based on normalized 
ons fir ear graduate students from eastern universities. Their 
«) and the standard deviation is 100. The seniors fron 
eas olleces are on the whole one-seventh standard deviat 
elow this 1 the sent from seven midwestern colleges are se\ 
enths of ‘ viation below it, and the K seniors are 1.6 stand 
eviatio w it. In term of percentiles, this means that the mean of 
eniors in eastern liberal arts colleges lies on the 41st percentile of first-) 
te <tudents in eastern universities, the mean of the seven midwest - 
leges lies on their twenty-sixth percentile, and the mean of the K seniors lies ' 


elow their filth percentile. From the toregoing results it appears that 
have about the same relative position in the Michigan Vocab 
the Graduate Record Examination, and this in spite « 


nations are very different in character and have b 
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ichievement of K students and test iS shoul 
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rdized in different institutions. There ts therefore no reason fot 
the adequacy of the norms except that they were obtain rol 
restricted regions 


Having stated the differences in achievement, the next stc{ 


e the tests by which the causes ol these differences were investigated 


The Cultural Background Test was given to the K students along with 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test For comparison with the results ol 
tests. there were available the scores on the Henmon—Nelson Test ol 
Ability for College Students, which was administered to the K 
when they entered the college as freshmen. In order t 
as with the students of College M the Cultural Background and 
on—Nelson tests were given to a ample populat on of 163 students in 
M by one of the sociology pro‘essors in 


H istory 
Government 


Math Physics Chemistry Biology Economics Literature FineArts Ve 


Ee = Filrst year graduate 
students Easterni 
Universilties 
| 
Lolleges 
= | 
c | 
Loliedes 
4 = &* 
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I} tural background questions referred to above asked f 

nts nam of birth, high school from which he graduated 

! ee or cer sought, vocation preparit 
year of scho ompleted by father, last year of school comp! 

tat ( 1, whether or not daily paper mes to { 


semester hours co npleted 


books read voluntarily between 


I fi now 
1 and May 1 in fiction and in non-fiction, hours a week 
( vhetl or not at lar study pre as followed, and the 
p ‘ spent in study 

I} yunt « holarly prod ion was measured, as stated before 

oO f ons to educational or scientific journals or to | 

VO-) pe! xd. For written proa cts each book or 

n printed in a verifiable and purchasable edu 

‘ ntifi vuunted one. For artistic products (paintings, 

) each ptece having a name and given 

r i 1 in an art magazine counted one. For Colle M 

ne the regularl blishe 1 Bibliography ol 

f I peri 1 J ly 1, 1939 to June 3 1941. For College K 

ned fre bibliogr phy furnished by the pt sident’s office. Th 

is] ng 1940 and 1941 were counted but unp iblished pap 
{ ounted. The total number of products for each instit 
¢ was divi led by he nut ib r of fac ilty t mbers having 

le of tructor or better 
rhe results of the intelligence and cultural background tests and « 
ounting of the scholarly products are given in Table II 


that tl M students e | the K students tn 


€ ee tl € 
nce score by an av e of 30 per cent, that although both groups ot 

n the liberal arts colleges most of the M students seck the A 
ree wh most of the K students seek a B. S. degree which cart 


rity of both groups is preparing for a | 


the average have 70 per 


I¢ ( that the fathers of the M students on t 

( vears of formal schooling, that 100 per cent of the parents of M 
lents take a daily paper against 86 per cent of the parents of the K studen 
that the parents of M students have a 35 per cent higher Magazine s 
that during the school year the M students read on the average 142 per 
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fiction books and 368 per cent more non-fiction books than the K stu 


the M students work on the average of 10 per cent fewer hours 
ek. that about half of each group follows a study program, that both 
study approximately the same number of hours per week, that the 
scholarly production per faculty member is 400 per cent greater at 
M than at College K, and the proportion of faculty members par 


in the production is nearly 200 per cent greater 


TABLE Il 
ARISON OF RESULTS ON INTELLIGENCE, I AL BACKGRO 
\ ry | 
( eg ( ge 
K M 
1.9 
al 
seeking A. B. deg 
B.S. deg l 
er de 
professiona 
farmir 7 
hou 
ere 
st 
n grat l fa 
gra ed, er ll 12 
Mag 20 .¢ 27.6 
Ks i unta be n Sey l May ! 
3.3 7 
tion 1.9 4.1 
N of hours work per week 10.4 9.45 
r cent following study program 19.0 48.0 
t parents taking daily paper 86 100.0 
irs study per week 22 .( 22.1 
4 fa f 0.¢ 2 
ut fac ers t ng i 62 


The student results in Table III may be subject to sampling errors For 
K students they are necessarily very small, for with the exception ol the 
lligence scores they are taken from two-thirds of the student body. The 


lligence score is based on two hundred cases, but the average of 40.7 is 


re 
A 
ait 
bah 
ale 
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not far above the median for freshmen in 1941, which was 38. The 
ence may be accounted for by the fact that only 209 were freshmer 


sampling error of the M students was reduced somewhat by the fact 


lents were not volunteers but were given the tests as a part of cour 


Stud 


The students used were 42 sophomores, 50 juniors and 71 s¢ 
I 


sociology 
In the opinion of their instructors these students were representative 
student body 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE SCORES IN MICHIGAN VOCABULARY PROFILE Test DisTRiBUTE! 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


COLLEGE K 
asic 112 
Fa ng 110 
Cor al 112 
Skilled La | 114 
Unakille l 109 
Although there are large differences in cultura! background betwee: 


M and K students, the existence of a difference is no proof that it is sigs 
cant for achievement in college subjects unless we can show a signit 


correlation between the amount of the difference in question and the ai 


Ui il 


f the score in sch larship. In case of the K students a study was mad 
the significance of each of the principal factors in the Cultural Backgs 
Test. The influence of the occupations of parents was investigated by 
fying the vocabulary scores of pupils according to the occupations of 
parents and then calculating and comparing the average scores. Each of 
other factors named was investigated by correlating the total vocabulary 
with a numerical value for each of the factors named in the test. The 
tion of the vocabulary score to the father’s occupation may be seen from 
results in Table III. It shows that the average score is practically the 
for each of the occupations given. Lhe absence of relationship is und 
edly due to the fact that college work selects students of a certain me: 
level regardless of the parental occupation. 

As a preliminary to studying the relationship between school grades 
vocabulary test scores, average grade points at the end of the spring semes 
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were computed for K students. In the grading system used grade A 

s five, B equals four, C equals three, D equals two, ind F equals one 
mber of credit hours in the subject is multiplied by the proper factor 
then the total of points is divided by the total number of credit hours 

ulated. 

It was thought that the magazines taken in the home might give a 
ire of the culture of the home. To get a rating on the magazines, a 
onnaire was sent to a number of the faculty members asking them to 
. check list of magazines in the order of merit for cultural value From 
ratings the average rank of each magazine was calculated and a scale 
computed for each magazine. If a student reported a magazine which 
t rated in the scale it was given the rating of a magazine judged to be 
ly good. For example, Fortune was given the same rating as Atlantic 


National Geographic the same rating as Life. The scale values for the 


ines named in the check list were as follows 


MAGAZINE RATING SCALE 


8.0 Lite 4.8 

7.6 Popular Mechanics 4.7 

-- 6.7. Woman's Home Companion 4.7 

rs Digest -- 6.5 Ladies Home Journal 4.7 
k 6.1 Any Religious Magazine 4.3 

iy Evening Post 5.1 Any farm or trade Magazine 1.0 
49 Look 4.0 

Science 1.9 Wild West 2.3 

| Housekeeping 18 True Story 2.0 


The magazine index was derived by adding the scale values of each 
azine taken. Such a sum takes account not only of the quality but also 


quantity of the magazines taken. 


In Table IV we find the correlations between total vocabulary score and 
uh of seven other factors. The 200 cases used as a basis of the correla- 
ns were derived from an alphabetical list of students as follows: first 
ty freshmen boys, first forty freshmen girls, and the first twenty boys 
1 girls from each of the other classes. 


In this we see that the total score has a significant relationship with 
ligence and grade point average but almost no relationship to each of 
other factors excepting possibly the magazine index, which shows a 


rrelation of .137. 
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I\ 
() FACTOR 
0 Mag 1 index 13 
( I t O8 
H k + 
Th rrela ween int ( vO score pr 
ns that i "er is an portant by no means the only factor in 
ollege achievement. The correlation between grade points and vocal 
score can only mean that these two scores measure to some extent the sam« 


thing, namely, college achievement. The absence of significance in the 


» with factors other than intelligence and grade point is rather 


prisin yr. It is reasonable to Upp se that hours of study would be a signin 
factor if other factors could be kept constant. Whatever influence hour 
anced by other factors such as intelli 


study has is probably counterba 


tudy methods. Similarly it would ear that an 


/ 


ind effectiveness apy 


of involuntary reading would be a factor in college achievement, but w 

an exact record of the amount and kind of reading and its relation to 
riterion of college achievement, its influence is difhcult to measure. The 
amount of pul lication on scholarly prod tion would also seem to be a f 

in the achievement of students. A teacher who keeps abreast of and 
ticipates in the solution of the new problems in his field ought to be a be 


teacher than who treats his subject as a closed field. Against this we h« 
said that the research worker is usually a poor teacher. But how shall 


measure the influence of scholarly production upon the achievement 


After this study of the results of college achievement tests, the que 
comes up as to what can be done to increase the achievement of the K 
nts. Because of lack of space we shall here merely summarize the ps 
le recommendations made to the president of college K. It w 
recommended that the administration should emphasize increase in qua 
of work rather than increase in enrollment, use more care in the selecti 
of students, require a minimum level of achievement as a condition of stay 
ing in college, and urge faculty members to follow the normal distributio: 
in grades. The faculty, upon which most of the responsibility for bett 


scholarship falls, should make heavier assignments, devise more varied teach 


{CHIFVEMENT LEVEL OF COLLEGES 


mphasis on subjects showing 


put more 


thods. grade more strictly, 
low achievement, devise means tor publicising ana 5} reading 
omprehensive test ol college 


mong all the people, and give some 
nt once a year 
SUMMARY 


lhis study was undertaken to explore some of the factors that cause 
to reach a much higher average achievement than another. For 
mparison of sam} 


reasons the study Was limited (O CORI) 


wo colleges, K and M. It was fo ind that in the Michigan Vo il 


Profile Test, which was standard zed in part at M the K students rank: 
verage below the ten percentile score. An opportunity to check this 
was provided from the results of the Graduate Record Examuina 


ch was administered to all the Ko seniors in May. 1942. It w 
hat the average position ot the K seniors Wa also below th tenth 
tl ‘ total res } 
e of the average scores in ¢ l leg j¢ made by twe'\ 
| eral rts colleges 
| e factors—intelligence of stuadct ral ckground of students 
produc ion of faculty members were as pt 
of the difference in achievement It was found that on the average the 
{ students have a 30 per cent higher intelligence score, that their paren 


spent a much longer period in formal education and take more and 
id 142 per cent more fiction bi 


+ magazines, that the M students re: 
$ per cent more non fiction books, | vend no more time 1n 
ly than the K students. 
By statistical techniques it wa shown that fathers occupation, 


amount ol pal 


per week, hours study per week, and 
enificant relationship with college achievement as measure 
1 but intelligence score and grade point average had significant rela 
as with it. The magazine index also appeared to be somewhat significant 
The influence of voluntary reading and of faculty production was not meas 


! Our statistical results reveal only one significant factor that accounts 
difference in average achievement between two colleges, namely, 


the 
lligence, but presumably there are many other factors which we either 
ve not measured and even not named. It may be that the significant factors 
re differences in quality of teaching, college regulations, college traditions, 


zeal for scholarship, teaching load, salary level, and leadership. 
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To the writer the study of the causes of differences in achieveme 
different colleges appears to be a promising field of research. It is | 
that other studies will be able to avoid some of the limitations of this 
uch as possible inadequate sampling of the population of the « 
studied, using one sample for the measure of achievement and a diff 
sample for the measure of the factors that influence achievement, and 
the norms made in one region and kind of institution for the norn 
different region and institution. 


Some recommendations were made for the improvement of the acl 
ment of K students 
Ihe writer wishes to acknow ledge his obligations to the staff m 


from college K and M who assisted him 


(IN-AMERICAN CONTENT IN SOME BASIC TESTS IN USE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


J. DonALp 
13 Lawrence Hail 


i 
author reports the results of a study of some basic 
ed States. 


Editor's Note: There is currently wide spread interest in Latin America 
tests used in the 


[HE years 1943-44 witnessed the launching and completion of what 
very well prove to be the most significant survey of basic teaching ma 
that has ever been attempted in the United States. The American 
on Education, with financial backing and encouragement from the 
of The Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, carried to completion 
of the treatment of Latin American content in the teaching materials 


basic subject matter fields on the elementary, secondary and college 
n the schools of this nation. It is too early to predict the far-reaching 
upon possible textbook revision and ultimate betterment of inter 


relations—which may eventually be traced to this project 


ne by-product of this survey was the revelation of the significance of 
America as a subject for consideration in certain tests, which, by their 
veight as determinants for promotion and their unquestioned acceptance 
tain quarters as criteria for college entrance, can claim a unique spot 
field of American education. 


he first objective of the effort in this field of the Survey was the ascer- 
2 of just what material dealing with Latin America was to be found in 
the standardized tests in general use in the schools of the United 


Presumably, tests purport to find what is being taught in a particular 
or group of related courses, and the direction of their emphases 


be some indication of what the testing agency believes to have been 


| of instruction in such courses. If this premise is accepted, it follows 


tests in American History for example, contain no references to Latin 


a, this might be taken as an indication, either that knowledge of 


in America was considered to be unimportant or that the testing agency 


not believe that instruction in American History had included materials 


ing with our neighbor-nations to the south 
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lhe second objective was to see if trends, in testing and theref . 
truction, might be pointed out. Such an evaluation might evolve f1 
ttempt to find tl inswers to such questions as these. Are there 
ns dealing with Latin America tn tests published in 1942 than 
were in those published in 1938? Do the subject matter fields in 
on Am 1 is roun tend to mmcrease or accrease In 


Does th type of question reveal a change in teaching emphasis ( 


tions and areas of inquiry static? Do the questions dealing 
particular country, topic, incident or person change from year to yt 


ch a wav as to indicate a change of attitude toward such countries, t 


ncidents or persons? Might questions themselves, by the mere fact of 


+ 
‘ 
I efer to Tat 
B f Regents America 
irs t 194 


having been read. become media of instruction and therefore of conditiot 
lopically, what are the constants in the whole field of instruction con 
with Latin America? That is, with what particular te pics do tests deal, 
cr year? What questions recur fairly regularly and in what area 
juestions h bitually found 
It see $s reasonabie to expect that answers to such questions sl 
point to trends in testing practice as well as to patterns for the use of 


erve as, “straws in the wind 


PROCEDURI 


The survey envolved the careful examination of one hundred and f 


five tests. These tests represented the following publishing and distril 


ncies: College Entrance Examination Board; University of the Stat 


it 
} 
terials for teaching, and Ti 
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York (Regent's) ; World Book Company; Cooperative lest Service 
University of lowa Testing Bur 


The following sub ect matter field were represented in the ter ol 


surveyed: ancient history, mediaeval h 
rt 


History, Modern Problems, civics, English, music, art, geograp! 


nics. social studies, contemporary affairs, nd general culture 


Questions dealing with Latin American content were singled out 


ted. and catalogued under twenty-one headings or categories. The b 
lusion of an item in a list under any one heading, was, the apparent 


= 
i] | 
| | 
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| | | | 
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| 
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Percent f mat 
A B k 
States Hist 


rtance of the item from the standpoint of its mumber of recurrence 


n ml er ol questions of such nature which o urred in each 


red on a percentage basis with the total number of questions in 
est 

While tests which had been pul lished in the last five years were used 
the survey (each revision being examined) and wherever po sible a 
ecutive series of tests was evaluated, in some instances tests publi hed 
far back as 1929 were included. 

In the figures making up the “total questions on test’, and " 
summaries for those tests in which 


tions dealing with Latin America 


Latin American reference was found are not included. 
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Four 


graphs were drawn, using as a basis, data drawn from 
sts, to ascertain tf quantitative trends existed. After all dat 
assembled and tabulated, a question by question analysis was mad 
results of which appear as part of the conclusions 

A list of tests used, a list of those containing no references to 
America, four graphs, a table of tests showing publisher, title, year 
questions and percents, and a table showing categorical disposition 


questions appear in the Appendix 


FINDINGS 


Of the 155 tests examined, only those having questions dealing 
Latin America were included in question totals. That narrowed th 


to 58 tests. These 58 tests contained 6,796 questions, 242 of whi 


. 7 
ome referet » Latin American mater! 
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No series of tests. with the possible exception of the Board of Re 
Examination in American History showed any numerical increase 


number of questions on Latin America. The test in that series for Jar 


1943 devoted 21 per cent of its questions to the above mentioned fiel 


contrast to 10 per cent in January 1942 and 5.4 per cent in June, 
The inport of this finding is offset by the Regents Examination in eleme: 
United States History which showed a decline from 5.2 per cent in 


1942 to 2.3 per cent in January 1943. 

A complete classification of questions appears in the Appendix 
the top five categories were: geography, (38 questions), Monroe Doct 
(30 questions), Pan-American Conferences, (21 questions), United St 
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rests in. and trade with, Latin America, (20 questions) , Pat 
in 


solidarity, (13 questions). 


restions touching on Latin America were 1o nd in tests con 


No q 
with English, art or music, yet tests on Contemporary Affairs ex 
pupils to have gained some information about Latin America thr 

subject-matter field sic and English 

\ majority of the questions were factu | in nature but some 
ld be answered only from the standpoint of attitu le based upon 
As an example of the former, this item is rather typical Brazil 
large quantities of - .." The second type might be 
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strated by this sample: An eight year old boy says that he hates the 


i 


Mexicans, although he has never had any unpleasant experiences with them 


(1) He has heard other people talk about disliking Mexicans 


(2) It is natural for people to dislike persons of o her nations 
(3) He has inherited a dislike for the Mexicans trom his parents 
(4) All Mexicans are naturally untrustworthy. 


(5) He has been influenced by what he has read in the newspapers.’ 


» 

| | 4 
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[he most probable reason for his feeling ts that a 
| 
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TABLE I 


I iof Tes 
Ar His 
I lerstanding of Cur 
rent Affairs 
I'nited States Hist 


American History 


American History 


Elementary U.S 
History 

El. U.S. History and 
Civies 

El. U.S. History with 
Civics 


El. U.S. History with 
Civics 

El. U.S. History with 
Civics 

El. USH + Civ. 

El. U.S. History 

General Achievement 
Social Studies 

Gen. Ach. Soc. Stud. 


” ” 


Metropolitan A chieve- 
ment Tests 

Geography 

M. A. T. History 

New Stanford Test 
Geography 

N.S. T. Geography 

Stanford Achievment 
Test Social Studies 
History 

S. A. T. 8S. S. Geography 


TIONAL RESEARCH 


| 
| 


1929 
1929 


1941 
1941 


rs EXAMINED AND PERCENT OF LATIN AMERICAN QUESTIONS | 


ques 

tions 
aling 

with 


| de 
| LA 


178 {Vol 
Total | Total 
ques- 
| Year r | tions 
| Form on 
| Test 
| | | 
| | 
i938 | D 6 | 1 
| 1939 D 13 | l 
i940 | D 14 | 
| tout | D 15 1 
| 1941 | D-I 5 | l 
| 1940 92 2 
1940 90 
1942 90 | 6 
American Govt 1942 | R7 | l 
nt| H.S. Seniors and Col 
lege Freshmen 1943 | | 10 I 
| 
ee 1926 | \ | 158 | 
1926 B 158 | 
14 9 | 
| 64 | 2 
1 41 6 
6 41 6 
1,42 75 
6 42 74 
= 1 43 46 10 
a 140 | 80 2 
64 x0 | 
: 1 41 74 9 
6/41 | 6 2 
a 142 | 62 4 
” 6/42 | 
| 1,43 | 87 
| 1/40 68 7 
| | 6/40 | 8&5 2 
1/41 95 3 
| 6/41 | 93 | 2 
1/42 | &9 | ; 
6 42 | 6 | 
1 43 87 2 
s | 
1938 | 120 | l 
1939 | P | 120 | 2 
1940 QR 120 
1941 | “90 1 
" 1942 T 92 
World Book Company 
" ve 1932 | A 104 10 
1932 A 107 l 
Ww | 80 3 
ve ee 80 5 
a Dm | 70 | 2 ; 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Tests EXAMINED AND PERCENT OF LATIN AMERICAN QUESTIONS IN Bat 


I 
Publishers or Field of Test Year | 
| 
igen | 
| i 
| I 
| 
st Series | General Culture 1941 R 
m3 | T 1 
Social Studies Al 1939 14 
194 R 14 
| Ameri H r i9 19 l 
441 i 
l 
tempora Aff 
( A.T rH 194 i i 
A.7T r 
Students 1942 194 
C. A. T. for C.5 19438 194 


( omparatively few questions dealt with the outstanding 
ca. Authors, artists, musicians, cven political leaders w 

ed. What ts perhaps even more significant, the people, how tl live 
they make a living, their customs, came in for a relatively insignifi 


of the inquiry. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The study revealed that comparatively little attention ts being given 
n American content by some of the outstan ling test publishing agen 
h a finding is significant in that it reveals, either that the testing but 
lagging behind the curricular revisions toward greater em] 

a if such exist, or that there is a noticeable paucity of such materia 
irricular offerings. If this last is true then we can expect our in-scho 


lation to be relatively ignorant of Latin America, a condition not in 


least conducive to a sympath tic attitude toward those neigl in 
tions 
Tests surveyed in the fields of art, economics, music and English, cot 


ned no references to Latin America. That Latin America has made 
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on to our fund of American music and that the 
; ist more or less familiar to people of the United Stat 
e tacts. The tamiliarity of radjo audiences with conga, tar 
rhy s and street and folk airs is offered as substantiation 
t < It is, however re surprising y » find no questions in 
n ‘A h the unt of the importance of Inter-Ame: 
nom ' s. In contrast, such questions occurred in twenty inst 
in t in At History 
It eem, in the light of publicity given to Pan-Americani 
very ns va that the ever Increasing importance of Latin Am¢ 
wo ed by a comparable increase in the number of que 
voted to that 1€ his was not the case in most of the tests analy; 
Only one showed a marked increase in the number of questions so dit 
n 1943, over the number found itn former tests and at least one 
i rked « ine in number 
O i2 questions which dealt with Latin America, 38 were con 
tinh pi il tactor Many of them asked about distances bety 
en pol ot] inquired bout farm products, climate and soil. St 
oO ing languages sp ken, leading exports, chief internat: 
ys and trathc on large rivers. Geography questions had probal 
1 of interest of any of the subject-matter fields. The signifi 
in nt was recognized and the economic side of the nat 
med to hold a place of importance in curricula is 
United States. Among questions of historical or political significance 
Monroe Doctrine drew the lion's share of attention. Some tests asked 
amples of its application; others delved into results of it while a tl 
roup asked for interpretations. By and large, pupils were asked to di 
with it as objectively as they could. Opinions were asked for and rea 
or such opinions insisted upon. Here is an example of one of the bet 
thought questions 
“Give your opinion of the following statement, supporting } 
rveument with relevant facts: 
The Monroe Doctrine is a one-sided statement of our own in 
and has always been applied as such.” 
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Pan-American Conferences, Pan-American solidarity 


Policy, garnered 21, 13 and 8 questions, respectively, amass? 


estions. That in contrast to this, the old 


ould collect but 12 questions 1s one ol the hopeful signs t «€ 
or teaching or happily perchance, of bot! 
4 spirit of fairness of treatment n be f nd in the fact hat 
ncerning our own imperialists policies and territorial 
e as numerous as those I it the Good N ghbo po Nk 


at mental whitewashing was mad ir aK 


Mexican War and the Mexican confiscation of American controll oO 
re both considered vith a non-partisan air Ol leta hment 
APPENDIX 
MAIN CATEGORIFS FO Mt 
«) 


stic Policy 


i Acquisition by United States 


America and World War I 


A 
\ I Ind rdenc 
( 1 of Property by M 
| is 

Total 


a 
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t 4 an h iracters 
Neighbor Policy 
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1942: 


une, 19 


June, 1942, 


1939: January 


January, 1942; June, 1942; January 
Ja y l June 194° Ja uary, 194 
194 June, 1942, J iry, 1943 
I Jun 1939; January, 1940; June 
June 1942; January, 1943 
Ja Jus 193 January, 194 
il: Jan vy, 194 June, 1942: January, 1943 
] r June, 1939; Janu: iry, 1940; Jun 
i ] l 12 ] iry l 
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j 12: January 
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CONCEPTIONS AND BELIEFS CONCERNING ABILITIES 
\/ENTAL PROCESSES AND LEARNING AND CHANGES 
IN THE NUMBERS ENTERTAINING THEM DURING 

A YEAR OF COURSES IN EDUCATION* 


LYNN L. RALYA 


Chariesior 
Editor's Notes: Doubt has arisen in the minds of some persons about 
of school education. The author reports data on changes that 
preparing to 


tiveness 


e in the psychological concept of college students 


[HE investigation, of which this study forms a part, was based upoi 


umption that more attention should be paid to the development o! 


professionally significant concepts and beliefs during the education 
ective teachers. Such a program, to be most effective, would involve 
iry and subsequenting testing with reference to the more specific 


s of learning, such as that represented by this study 


THE INSTITUTION 


institutional source of the data upon which this study is based was 


oe-sized sfate college for men located in the Southeast. With refer 
quality of the institution, it may be said that about one-third of the 
faculty possess the Ph.D. degree and that its | hysical plant is among 
for its purpose No data were available concerning the performanc 
ossessing national or regional norms, except that 
The freshmen 


students on tests Pp 
d by testing freshmen at the time of their entrance 

were representative in scholastic aptitude of those entering college 
niversities in the region, according to the results obtained on th 
at least at the time we afc 


in Council Psychological Examinations 
iSO of th 


rned with. It can also be safely stated that normally about 
survived the influence of the various factors 
} 


uting toward elimination to be graduated 


nen, on the average, 


ted in this study: T. P. Collin | Huff 


wine stuacents coopera 


Irvin, C. S. Lowe, P. A McDaniel, R. Morman, H. Ri 


k 
teach 
* 
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Lhe subjects whose cooperation provided the data of this rey 


red 129 and were mostly junior and senior members of fiv 
years of college classes. They were, according to the best data avai 
rr roar ret meat: th ral > | 
ir trom representative in their general college achievement of th 
lasses of whi I they were members if { or th la per ft | 
who, over a mo extena | } ri for which data ire a ial enr 
( Or more courses in education, To be more specific: When th 
inks in college achievement of the 129 subjects in their set t 
| iken as ons i OSS! CONVCTLC Per 
~ 
th sal sses ind the per ranks throwr 
listri n e median percentile rank : ind the midd 
of the percentile ranks ranged from 25 to 71: when a similar d 
was made of the ranks of the 212 subjects who, over a seven j 


rolled for education, the median percentile rank was 51 and the 


50 per cent of the percentile ranks ranged from 27 to 75. The 1 
oft this stu ly were not, if would secm., q e as rood as repre nt 
those who took more work in education and who. presumably, 
evidence of a more serious intention to enter teachit To be more 
when a distribution, similar to tho ove. was made for 97 such 


who, over the seven year period for which data were available, took t 
more semester courses (nine or more credits) in education, the me 


centile rank was 59 and the middle $0 per cent of the percenti 


COURSES TAKEN 


The curricula followed by these subjects somewhat atypical in 


mathematics, chemistry and physics were required of all. and in the 
pny 


amount of work actually taken by most subjects in their major fields. ] 
than one-third of the subjects (the pre-medics) had taken college bi 


and about the same number, college sociology. The following majors 
represented by the subjects: chemistry nine, English nineteen, history tw 
eight, modern language one, mathematics three, phys: s twelve, polit 


science twenty-one, pre-medical thirty-six. General psychology had 


SUBJECTS 
ranged trom 50 to 84. 
* At graduation in most cases 


about one third ot he SUDIC S all Was | iY iKC or WoO Dp 
y another third of the ¢ | 
of the subjects re | Cl in or ¢ 
ester course which surveyed current American educat 
ourse in the history of I Near! ill of the s Ob 
course in the seq l emester Of i \ 
OK an iddit onal cours nm eX iiion during one or th 
car 
THE TES! ND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
e compic n I al 
ems, of wh h q r fered | nt t t t 
porated in it. Soul of intormatior seri I fort n 
w+ rr air Ln ] 
| texts, (b) inform ly gained Knowl 
1 in th 


ms included (a) educationa 
nd beliefs of students ol ined in 
nd (d) the fi 


ing the conceptions and | 
n (c) the results of a pr luminary investigatiol in 
iminary results of somewhat simular ins igatrons made collabora 
4 No claim 1s ma le that the items were obtau 1in a manner which 
lacking in trariness 
ad « 


he 129 subjects were given t ( 
end of their first year of ¢ ; lucation. O Y ho 
empt believed reasonably success! was mad thouchtfi 
leration of the test items and intellect illy honest tic to then 
achieve this end, the subjects were (a) ¢ ld briefly of the \ ilue of such 
ired that the project did not 1 ly ny rating or 
I] f the time they hen 


estigations, (b) assure: 
tking of them, (c) assured of, and given, all o 
lly complete the project, and (c) urged t 


es found mecessary to carefully « 
spond in accordance with their real beliefs. Furthermore, t! 
a third choice 1n responding, in addition to the usual ones of believs 
1 
lisbelieve—that of indicating uncertainty-——in the hope of increasi 
hd the sahlene< f th nr } 
ir confidence in the reasonabpieness the proyje n e y 
f Educational Significance Held by | 
(April, 1 ) 
S M ncept S Held by 
‘ Edu XXII, N 5. (Octot 3) 
to t Scier of | ring I 
stic Aptitude,” Social For XX, No. 3 
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their reactions. In addition, the precaution was even taken of labelling 


test an Education Inventory in the hope of minimizing any fear react 


which the label “‘test’’ might have brought about 


FREATMENT OF DATA 


The items or statements of the test were formulated to represent « 
cepts or beliefs considered desirable or undesirable, in accordance wit! 
writer's understanding of current pertinent knowledge and judgments « 
cerning the concensus of authoritative opinion, and in conformity with 
assumptions concerning the interpretations which the subjects would 
likely to put upon the statements. Subsequent reconsideration of the 


caused the elimination of a few because of the ambiguities and inconsisten 
discovered. The 56 items of this study are accompanied, in Table I by 
key which indicates whether belief or disbelief is desirable in accorda 
with the criteria previously referred to. In the Table are to be found « 
the number of subjects successful on each item at the beginning and at 
end of the period. Those indicating uncertainty were not included an 


those considered successful 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


+ 


Interpretation of the more important results represented in the tab! 
must be attempted by writer, reader, or both if the study is to have may 
imum value, although it is easily possible to go astray in making such int 
pretations. Any verbal construction, including any items or statements « 
the test, can have common meaning to different individuals only to ab 
the extent that their pertinent experiences have been alike. Nor is it alw 
possible to be even reasonably sure of the relative importance of differe 
concepts and beliefs in the welfare of the individual or of society. In add 
tion, the percentage of subjects successful on the different items do n 
include those who indicated uncertainties—and the indication of unce 
tainty on the different statements is generally more to be desired than out 
right failure on them. 

Items 1, 2, 3, and 4 are concerned with the problem of individu 


differences. It is worthy of note that the existence of individual differences 
in intelligence is recognized by not less than 90 per cent of the subjects at 


the beginning and at the end of the year of courses in education (1, 2) 
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TABLE I 


Per Cent of Subjects 
Successful 


Statement 
Key | Before 
| 
| 
ole of normal intelligence vary among themselves in intelligence B 94 95 
| 
people white) are born with equal mental! ability | D 93 90 
1s been definitely proven that boys and girls differ in inborn | 
telligence, on the average as dD 42 47 
enius has a special kind of intelligence not poss ssed by others D 9 82 
| | 
s possible to rank individuals w th a great degree of accuracy or | 
basis of their individual worth D 38 38 
height of the forehead is a go xd index of intelligence 8) } 76 | RR 


iren with exceptionally bright eyes are gen rally very inte 
gent 


ty to memorize is a very g od index of ntelligence D 


x 


le-minded children ean be easily identified by certain physica 


haracteristics in most cases D 32 42 
s easy to —— people of sub-normal intelligence from those 
rmal intelligence by means of simple tests | D 18 1 
| 
nt men are usually deep thinkers ‘ } D | 66 85 
idhood is the time when we are able to memorize best D | 43 4 
ple with long fingers are likely to be artistic D 61 76 
: Much mental fatigue is really physical that is muscular fatigue | B 74 RS 
All feeling involvesactivity of the nervous system B 77 RS 
Thinking is dependent on sensory experience | B | 47 
In some mental processes the mind functions without any corres 
ponding activity of the nervous system dD 43 44 
*. Imagination is a spontaneous process which makes use of elements 
not found in former experiences of the individual D if 8 
No imagination is involved in careful thinking D 66 a4 
In all probability the best novelists of our times have greater in 
aginative ability than the best scientists. - - - D 16 7 
The thinking of educated people is influenced very much by wishes} 
and desires B 67 78 
Most adult thinking is done independently of words D 34 | 38 
Thinking involves inhib’tion | B 33 63 
{. With proper mental concentration it is possibl to tell what another | 
person is thinking | D 6! 77 
Women are, in general, possessed of a power of intuition whic h men| | 
| D 52 67 


io not possess an 


+4} 
: 
¥ 
59 68 
3 
alts 
gen 
is 
\ 


nN 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Ke i 
ginst D | 41 
s cannot | i liff ntiated t , B | 6 
al D | 29 
29 Intere say ful factor ning | B 97 
; Kr ard is ge ally an aid t ning B 93 
11. Knowledge of progres sid in | R | B 92 
\ portar n be a t 
1 M the d nt ‘ t it sand e duet | 
he ance B 57 
| 
A pers rns or ert past experience B | 14 
‘ Expe { } than from books is always 
‘ ea r D 29 
ea 3 D 1s 
4 earning ir s in} B 20 
J Repetitior ires learning D 44 
i Effective le ng der 3 ‘ neasure upon the establishment 
41. Breaking a habit 1 e said to be earning | B | 71 
| 
12 Phe alow earns better than the fast learner D | 63 
! All ar i ning he level of p} al trial and error D | 27 2 
44 Studying Latir my greatly nes a eer ¢ . n mathe 
ma | D j So | 
45. The id f mathematics makes one more logical in his general] | 
thinking | D 23 
16. Chess-playing develops one’s general powers of concentration | D 16 | 
47. Learning one set of facts alw s aids in learning of a second set of 
facts | 35 i 
is I I poses ‘ il development one subject is as g i as | 
unothe D 72 
10 All etopl ises D 67 5 
‘ Pe eca ed ed ir twod net classes: the mentally normal | 
und the mer rma | D | ol 
| | 
l All people " < assitied to two g ips: ext ts and intr | | 
verts D | 38 | 


TABLE I-—¢ 


r. there was a very high degree ol ! re to reject the statement 
enius 5 1 ku ( itelliger e (4) i Stat it ret 

a type ol belief running er [to bi th t ar aemocratic 
ev. Nor should it be overlooked that there was the same degree of 
to reject a statement of a belief which might be most useful to those 
uld control others in an arbitrary and undemocratic way—the belief 
ble t nk individuals with a great degree of accufacy on 


IS POSSIDIC O rank 


is of their individual and social worth (5) 

scious beliefs in the validity of certain commonly accepted indice 

gence are represente 1 by items 6 through 11. It is worthy of not 
the end vf the period, about 90 per cent of the subjects rejected 
height of the forehead” (6) and the “brightness of eye’ (7) fallacies 
that about 70 pel cent rejected ‘‘ability to memorize (8) as a very 
index. Considerable improvement was made in the preceding items 
1 of the period, less than 50° of 


the period. However, even at the end 
jects rejected a statement of the “physical index’’ fallacy with refer 


i | than one-fifth of the subjects re 


to feeble-mindedness (9) and less tha 


1 a statement of the fallacy that it is easy to identify those of subnorma 
gence by means of simple tests (10). There was improvement on th« 

item but not on the latter one during the period. 


ight to be revealing of th 


The results on items 14 through 18 are thor 
ects’ conceptions and beliefs concerning the relationship existing be 


shy sic al A { ord 


accustomed to call the mental and the | 1 
o the results on items 14 and 15, about 90 per cent ol the subjects 


n what we are 


1. the conclusion that 


ld seem to have reached, by the end of the perio 


ontin 

za i 1 k 

wa 

r¢ 

| 

q 
: 
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there is some kind of connection between mental life and the physical, s 
about that number accepted the statement that much mental fatigue is 
physical (14) and the same number accepted the statement that all fe 
involves activity of the nervous system (15). However, it appears 
nowhere near as large a number of the subjects had arrived at the 
that the connection between the mental and the physical is as invarial 
it is, since 50 per cent failed to accept the statement that thinking is d 
dent on sensory experience (16), and a somewhat greater number faile 
reject the statement that in some mental processes the mind functions \ 
out any corresponding activity of the nervous system (17), while on 
per cent successfully rejected the statement that imagination is a sponta 
process which makes use of elements not found in former experien 
the individual (18). 


Additional items of considerable significance in revealing these 
jects’ conceptions and beliefs concerning thinking are items 21, 22, 
There was apparently, even at the beginning of the period, a fair de 
of recognition of the influence of wishes and desires on thinking ( 
However, at that time, only about one third of the subjects rejecte 
statement that most adult thinking is done independently of words ( 
while only about the same number accepted the statement that all thi: 
involves inhibition (23). The number successful on this last item was 
twice as great at the end as at the beginning of the peziod—but not as ¢ 
is is considered desirable because of the need for counteracting the influ 
of some of the verbal outpourings of the unsound advocates of so-ca 
creative thinking”. 

Items 29 through 43 are concerned with the problem of lear: 
Nearly all of the subjects gave recognition to the importance of inte 
(29), reward (30), and knowledge of progress (31) in learning; a f 
large number accepted punishment as a device which is not always unsuc 
ful in bringing about learning (32). However, over one half of the 
jects failed to reject statement of the untenable thesis that all impor 
educational objectives can be achieved by utilizing the natural, inborn int 
ests of the child (33). Nor should it be overlooked, with reference 
this failure, that nearly half of the subjects failed to reject the staten 
that most of the differences in the interests of boys and girls are due t 


inheritance (34). 
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[he success on two items concerning the relation of learning to expert: 
was very low at the end of the period, although there had been im 
vement on them during the period (35, 36). Only 33 per cent of th 
subscribed to the statement that a person learns only in terms ot 
experience (35), while only 44 per cent rejected the statement that 
xperience obtained from living rather than from books is always the be 
cher (36). Apparently, a large number o! these subjects were mofe o! 
s “book shy”. Nor is it inappropriate to note, at this time, that only 46 
cent of the subjects accepted the statement that, on the average, th 
readers retain more of what they read than the slow readers—although 


re had been great improvement on this item during the period (37) 


it has already been pointed out that there was considerable failure t 
te realization that thinking involves inhibition (23). It should also b 
ed that, although there was much improvement on the item during thi 
iod, only 48 per cent finally accepted the statement that all learning in 
ives inhibition (38)—a statement of a | sychological fact which commonly 


nrecognized by some of the extreme advocates of self-expression’ 


4 


tatements 44 through 47 represent beliefs in the doctrine of mental 
ipline; statement 48 represents a belief which can be considered to run 
ter to that doctrine and which is equally unsound. It ts worthy of not 
the number rejecting statement of the doctrine with reference to Latin 
(44) was fairly high at the beginning although slightly less, if mot sig 
icantly so, at the end of the period; while the number rejecting the state- 
ts of the doctrine with reference to the study of mathematics (45), 
ess-playing (46), and the “learning of one set of facts” (47) averaged 
ry small at the beginning and remained small although there was some 
provement on all three items during the period. It is also worthy of note 
hat, although a fairly large number rejected statement of the belief that 
or purposes of mental development onc subject is as good as another (48), 
here was a slight numerical loss in the number successful at the end of 
period. It is unfortunate that the doctrine of mental discipline continues 
» flourish but it would, perhaps, be equally unfortunate if the belief just 
nsidered should be given as many subscribers. (More attention should be 
aid in teaching to the bringing about of real understanding of the complex 
ay in which mental power is actually built up and of the functioning of 
the many and varied factors involved. ) 
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Statements 49 through 56 represent beliefs which are more or 
significant in the personal mental life of an individual, or in his this 


about the problems of mental hygiene. There was improvement on al 


success on several of them reached a | 


the items during the period and the 

high level Lhe ereatest degree of fathure was on items representis 
bimodal fallacy (50, 51); the failure of the greatest consequence, per! 


the failure to reject the statement that children inherit a tendency to 


many kinds of living things (52) 


i'MMARY CONCLUSION 
The prevalence of certain pts and beliefs concerning human 


ities, mental processes and learning has been determined with some de 


lents at the beginning and at the end of tl 


concet 


of objectivity for 129 
first year of work in education, The changes during the period in the nu 
5 


tudents considered successful with reference to the different con 


ind beliefs have also been noted some successes and some weaknesses hav 
been called espe ially to attention and a few interpretations ventured. It 


e to state what change in the number entertainin; 


particular concept or belief might reasonably have been expected, It is 
generally impossible to determine the prol able relative strength of the diff 
nt factors responsible for the specific results, Nor is it possible to ev 
the success of the courses in education with reference to the more 


results, since the items of this study represented but a small fraction ot 
intellectual context of the courses and no undue stress was placed 
them. Nevertheless, the results should have suggestive value with refe 


to the content of courses for similar groups or students, 
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T 
i 
spect f th jucational prograt I t t! 
f biect by offering data on two mca s in tl 


RTICLE! presenting correlations of scores on the scales of the Kuder 
scores on individual keys for the Strong V 


Record with 
r Men was recently published The present article present 


nal Interest Blané 


e data for the Preference Record and the Vocat. 
The Vocational Interest Blank W has fifteen keys, « 
: ence Record has nine scales eac! 


ng 


an occupational area. 

ethod of presentation of the data used in the first article will 
used here: viz., the correlations between keys making up each occu 
rea on the Vocational Interest Blank and the scales of the Prefer 
rd will be presented and discussed separately. This method of 
1 by the fact that the Vocational Inte? 


g the data is partially dictated | 
isually interpretes primarily ording to pa ern of interes 
pational area ana oniy seconaa iccording to scores On inaividua 
relations between the Pré R d scales and the | wtiona 
presented in Table I 


the creative area afe pre 
elations significant at the one per cent level (1 indquist) are doubl 
nd those significant at the five per cent level have only one star 
positive correlations are, as would | 
1 with the artistic and literary scales. The correlation of the artisti 


s Oralind Triggs. “A Further Comparison of Interest M¢ nt b 
I ’ R rd and tl St g | Int r B Ml 
f Educational Research, March, 1944, pp. 538-544 
mention should again be made of the fact that all tations afr 
erests as measured by these two tests and furt! | 


not be made without additiona 
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of other posit \ 


scale pives aaa 


1 the musical scale should be noted. The absence 
t correlations at the one per cent level with this 


to this relationship. 
All keys in this 


Significant negative relationships should be noted 
elate significantly at the one per cent level and negatively with the 
rvice and clerical scales though a positive relationship between th 
ice scale might have been expect d 


n key and at least the social serv 
com} utational and artistic scales. It 


he author and artist keys with the 
rs from the other two in that it does 


id be noted that the library key diffe 

relate significantly and negatively with the computational key 

Direct comparison of these data to the relationships found between th 
rest Blank for M innot 


tional Int 


Rei rd scales and the Voca 
t exactly comparab 
Howevet 


le by occupational areas because the areas are no 
4 Bi inks for Men and for 


n the V cational Interest 
tory and the 


( 


omparisons can be made by individual keys on the Inven 
of the Preference Record. Significant positive correlations at the on 
at level consistent for both men and women are the artist key of the 


+ Blank with the artistic, musical, and literat cales of the 


il Intere 
Record and the author key with the literary scale enificant 


ve correlations at the one per cent level are the artist key with 
tational. clerical, and social service scales. and the author key with the 


and social service scales. 
As was true for men, it may, therefore, be said that those students wh 
1 significant pattern of interest on the keys in the creative occupationa! 
ire likely to have artistic at ; ts. and lack computational 
service, and clerical interests as measured by the Preference Record 
F students whos 


nd literary interes 


eader should be reminded that we are speaking of 
s are high on certain fallible tests, and not of people in the actual 
:tions for which the test is scored 

has been vari 


The next occupational group on the wome n’s Inventory 
sly titled. The group which is most nearly comparable on the men’s Inven 
ry is usually referred to as the sub professional area. but this title is not 
tinent for the women’s Inventory because it contains keys for pre 


groups Some writers have referred to i 
These title 
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| this article it will be referred to, for want of better defi 


prior-to-marriage group. The data concerning these keys with r 
scales of the Preference Record are presented in Table II. 
These data seem to indicate that, for the group as a whole, the negat 
relationship between these keys and scales is more notable than 


ositive. For instance the total block of correlations with the literary 


vely significant. In other words, persons having a pattern of 


nie \ itl 
in this area are likely not to have interests as shown by the literary s 
the P) Record. The two non-professional keys, officer work 
nographe have in common significant positive correlations witl 
erical scale, and the general office worker key correlates negatively 
ynificantly (at the five percent level) with the musical scale. 
Relationships to be expected with the social service scale are also fi 
veen two of the three professional keys. The elementary school tea 
key correlates positively, at the five per cent level only, with the mus: 
hile th neral office worker key correlates negatively at the same 
The nursing key differs from the others in that it correlates signifi 
th the scientific scale but at the five per cent level only. 
It might be said in passing that the literay scale on the Preference Re 
has been interpreted to be an indication of academic interest as we 
y. It would seem that there is a possibility that negative relationshi 
indicated in this table is the force which threw these keys together 


ip rather than a positive likeness between the keys themse 


h workers have found the interests of women more diff 


orize than those of men. Certain counsellors do not use existing inter 


degree of confidence with women as they do w 
been variously explained. Certainly it is true that t 
esearch has not gone into the instruments which mea 


the interests of women as has gone into the instruments for men. Son 


rch workers explain the difference between the measurement of men 


ind women’s interests by saying that women’s interests are not as chann 
is men’s, It is true that many women do not approach their educat 


with the same outlook as do men for many of them look forward to workir 


ynly as an interlude between the end of formal education and marriag 


ble that in a society which socially accepts both a care 
’ women as for men, women may change the 


ind Marriage as cOMmOoniy tor 
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attitudes toward education and employment and marked differences in 


ured interests between the sexes may d sappear. This point is a controy 
one and is mentioned here only as an issue which is related to the d 
interpretation of the data just presented 


The data presented in Table III are for two partially related 


of keys. The separation is indicated by the line under the teacher of Er 
key. To be noted imme liately when examining these data is the bloc 
posit significant correlations with the persuasive s¢ ale. These correlat 
seem again to be indicative of the main likeness between these fi, 
though, of course, there may be other relationships common to all 
are not apparent in these data 


Ihe teacher of English key also has a high positive relationship t 
literary scale and a positive relationship significant at the five per cent 
only with the musical scale. Significant negative correlations appeai 
mechanical, computational, and scientific keys which is a relationship t 
expected. The similarity of the correlations of this key with the Pref. 
Record scales to those of the author key should be noted. 

The factor analysis of the keys on the men’s Inventory threw th 
key with the author-journalist and advertising man keys. All correlat« 
nificantly with the literary scale. In this way the teacher of English 
lawyer keys on the women’s Inventory resemble keys measuring 
interests on the men’s Inventory. However, men who have measured in 
on the lawyer key are likely to have measured interests on the musical 
on the Preference Record while the correlation between the law key on 
women's Inventory and the musical scale is negatively significant at the 
cent level. 

The fact that there are no significant correlations between the tea 
of social sciences key and any scales of the Preference Record is interest 
and may have significant implications. The same scale for men falls 
service professions and correlates significantly and positively with the p 
suasive and social service scales, and significantly and negatively with 
mechanical and scientific scale 

The Y.W.C.A. key correlates positively and significantly with the so: 
service and persuasive keys which relationship closely corresponds to 
relationship indicated by the correlations of the Y.M.C.A. key with 


Pri erence R Cora SCaies. 
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il area appear in Tal 
they are grouped 


which comprises w 


group The teacher of 
tar 1! +} +} 
inventory falis in with th 


nal 
area 


neral 


would seem to indicate that this group is the most cl 


group on the women's inventory. Correlations with the mec! 


cent level and tv 
he computational scale. The 
which is as would be ex; 


1 the dentist and teacl 


KEYS and the persuasive scale should 


cales, the computational and pers 


e dentist and teacher of 
for the physician key, and that the 


ey is the only ot f the group which correlates significantly, 
ly, with the clerical key, indicates that these two keys are | 


y related to each other than they are with the physician key 


V presents the data for the life insurance saleswoman key » 
upational area by itself. This key correlates significantly 
suasive Ss ale on the Preference Rec rd thoug 


ble one for men which has a \ 


pata 


significant correlations with the Prefere 


correlations are with the scientific, art 


1 women differs from the one for men, for, bes 
e, the key for 


gnificantly and positively with the literary and social ser 


1 
int correlation with the persuasive scal 


atively with the mechanical and scientific scales. 


Counsellors who will study the data presented in this series of f 
articles will be aided in their interpretation of both interest inventories. O 


further article will be presented soon on the relationship of scores on 


inventories to sex 
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mens inventory where t! cy appear in group or 
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professional or men is 
| ata 
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; scale are positive and significant at the f 
correlate significantly and positively with 
marked relation hip is to the scientific scale t 
[wo nificant negative correlations 
significant correlations appear for 
nd physical science keys, but n 
cian k 
more 
Table 
positively v 
orrelation is not as large as the co ey 
of .58. There are no other positive 
: and musical scales 
This key fi 


& CONTRIBUTION OF THE EX¢ URSION TO UNDERSTANDING 


Editor's Note: Much is said and written these days about making learn 
ng more meaningtul. The author offers data on the contribution of the 


sion to learning 


THE purpose of this study was to measure the contribution of an ex 


n procedure, when used as a summary device, to the understanding 


ontent material taught in the classroom by a highly illustrative method 


PROBLEM 


School excursions before World War II were extensively used in 


| been in Germany during 


nineteenth century. From Germany the idea spread, in the last half of 


ropean countries. Their chief development ha 

century, to the British Isles, to other European count: 
rient. Charles and Frank McMurry, influenced by the teachings of Het 
of geography 


were advocating the use of excursions in the teaching 
science in the United States at the turn of the century. In the United 
to the present time, however, the excursion, employed as a device 


4} 


supplement classroom tea hing. has not been widely used 
Although excursions were em} loyed by schools as a definite part of 
he school program, not until Rein’s teaching at the University of Jena fol 
ving 1885 did they generally become a procedure contributing directly 
) the teaching of subject matter in the classroom. The development of the 
ursion had been characterized by wide variation in procedure, but as used 
Rein at Jena and as advocated in the writings of the McMurrys the pro 
edure had three parts: preparation for the excursion, the trip, and the 
follow-up activities comprised largely of discussion Charles McMurry had 
resented detailed discussions of excursions using these steps as early as 
103.1 The relative position of the excursion in the teaching unit or in an 


vrea of content has not been uniform, at times being used as introductory, 


‘McMurry, Charles, Special Method in Geography. New York: The Macn 
( pany, 1903; Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography. New York The 
Macmillan Company, 1904 
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it other times for intra study purposes, and at other times for purpos 


Of 


ition 


The values claimed for excursions include the following: (1) 


provide for acquisition of accurate first-hand information, (2) they 


mote more intelligent citizenship, (3) they provide for social trait 
(4) they broaden and enrich experiences, (5) they develop a love of tr 
(6) they create interest, and (7) they form a connecting link bety 
school and community. Although such claims have been made in this « 
try and abroad, only three experimental studies, to the writer's knowl« 
have been made to test such claims. Two of these studies. one by Grinst 
nd the other by Atyeo,* measured the contribution of the excursion. w! 
used to suppiement lassroom instruction, to the acquisition of informati 
rraser,* besides testing for information, tested to determine the effe 
the excursion on attitudes and ability to generalize. No study has 
reported which has attempted to measure comprehensively the contribut 


of the excursion to understanding. 


PROCEDURE 


[he population used in this study was composed of the thirty 

) 

children of the fifth grade of the Univer ity Elementary School, State 1 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Two groups, each composed of six 


pupils, were assigned from this population using Fisher and Yates’ 7. 


Random Numbers. The gre ups were not rotated but were reassigned 
two groups by the same method for each of four experiments conducted 
the study. In each of the four experiments, one group was test d before 


excursions were taken and the other tested after the excursions were tak 

The former is referred to as the Pre-Excursion Group and the latter as 

population was again reassigned by the sa: 

method for the oral interview test (Part 4) of each experiment beca 


Post-Excursion Group The 
! 


a smaller sample than was used in the remainder of the tests was desired 


* Grinstead, R. W., An Experimental Evaluation of the School Excursion. Maste 


Thesis. I Angeles, Calitornia: University of Southern California, 1929 
*Atyeo, Henry ( Tbe Excursion as a Teaching Technique. Contributions 
Education, No. 761. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
*Fraser, J Ande n, Ont f a Study Excurston. Contributions ¢ 


Education, No. 778. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE EXCURSION 


[he content used in the study was a unit prepared by the writer on 
n and conservation of soil. The major problem and the sub-problem 
unit were: 

How can soil erosion be prevented ? 


I. What causes water concentration ¢ 
Il. How do water courses grow? 
III. How can rate of runoff be controlled? 


IV. How can amount of runoff be controlled ? 


Che unit, which included a list of principles involved in each sul 


n, was prepared preceding the study and was used as a guide by the 


r in his teaching. For purposes o! teaching and testing each sul problen 


; treated as a separate experiment, the study thus being composed of | 
riments, I, II, III, and IV. Sub-problem I above was treated in Exper 


I, sub problem II in Experiment II, etc 


For purposes of obtaining measures of understanding when one group 


ht by the classroom method and the other by the classroom method 


ror 


supplementary excursions, the following sequence in proc edure shown 


Experiment I below was set up for each experiment: 

t] 
Excursion Grqup Post-Excursion Group 
Classroom study Classroom study 
Test Form A-—I, Parts Test Form B-l 


] 


1, 2, 3, and 4 ie 
Excursions and follow-up discussion 
irsions and follow-up discussion Test Form A-I, Parts 1, 2, 3, 


Test Form B-I and 4 


The procedure for Experiment I (and for Experiments I, III, and 


’) should be read as follows: The material of Sub-problem I was pri 


ted to both groups in the classroom. Test Form A-I, parts 1, ,2, 3, and 4 


1s then administered to the Pre-Excursion Group and Test Form B-I to 


hs 


Post-Excursion Group Both groups were taken on the excursions and 

irticipated in the follow-up discussions Following the excursions, th 

Post-Excursion Group was administered Test Form A-I, parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
1 the Pre-Excursion Group was administered Test Form B-I. 


a 

i 

I 

+4 

ri 

My 

hes 
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The problem approach was used in the teaching of the material in ¢ 


experiment. Problem raising was f llowed by study using books, bulleti: 
pamphlets, graphs, maps, tables, charts, experiments, samples, slides, fil: 


and teacher drawings. Most of the study and illustrative materials used we 
obtained from the Soil Conservation Service of the United States De; 
ment of Agriculture through the courtesy of Walter W. Johns. The » 
made every possible effort to develop understanding in the classroor 
prov ding tor individual differences in study materials, assigning 5; 
reports. closely supervising study periods, giving individual aid to 
pupils, reteaching to groups and individuals, and by providing all illustra 


media available 


The excursions followed a carefully planned three-step procedu 
preparation, trip, and follow-up. In preparation for an excursion, | 
were carefully made with the pupils. The purpose or purposes were set 
and clearly defined; the route was discussed and if the places for study 
out of town, plans were made for transportation ; standards of conduct 
organization were set up; the method of study while on the excursion 
illustrated and discussed; and the follow-up procedure (generally dis 
sion) upon return to the classroom was discussed. The method of study 


the excursion was a problem solution procedure. For example; the prol 
t I 


used on the excursions of Experiment III was to evaluate the land use 
each slope visited. Time was given for the pupils to examine the conditi 


on the slope, make their decisions, and be ready to defend their decisix 


The judgment exercised in the decisions and explanations was the test 


the pupils’ ability to apply principles, to see relationships, and to resj 
to the essentials of the problem. This same exercise of judgment was pr 
vided for in the classroom by the use of kodachrome slides. One prob! 
situation was not abandoned until all explanations had been given 


tions studied and not to study a given number of situations in a given amout 


levant questions asked because the purpose was to understand the situa 


of time. Upon return to the classroom the important observations made « 

the excursion were reviewed by the pupils, questions were answered, and 
new solutions, if any had occurred to the pupils, were discussed. Ever) 
effort was made to use the excursion procedure to the best possible advan 
tage known to the writer from his study of excursion techniques and 


» experimentation with them at the elementary school level. 


} CONTRIBUTION OF THE EXCURSION 20 


4 
+. 


[he two groups were taught together in the classroom and therefore 
given the same amount of time tn classroom study and discussion. The 
Excursion Group in ea h experiment took the Form A Test immediately 
wing the classroom study and discussion whereas the Post-Excursion 
in Experiment I was given an additional twenty-two minutes (three 
sions) of excursion procedure for each hour spent in the classroom 
Experiment II an additional eleven minutes, in Experiment III an addi 
ial eighteen minutes, and in Experiment IV an additjonal eight minutes 
Criteria of understanding were obtained from writings on learning and 


following were arbitrarily selected for purposes of testing in this study 


. Ability to see relationships 
». Ability to recognize and aj ply principles in new situations 
3. Ability to recognize and respond to essential aspects 0 of the pr roblem 
1 not to respond to the non-essential as pects of the pri blen 


bility to organize im sequence the essential aaa in the 


lests designed to measure the degree of understanding as described by 
criteria above were prepared for each experiment. Form A of each 


eriment was composed of four parts described below: 


1. Thirty multiple choice items using drawings and designed to 


sure ability of the pupils to apply prin iples 


Example: Which land use would be best on the slope above this pond 


A. Grass 


B. Corn 
Lespedeza 
D. Oats 


2. Free response test composed of six pictures, each presenting a 


blem in erosion and conservation of soil. 
Example: What has caused the damage to the farmers fence ? Exy slain 
w this could have been prevented. (Sce illustration at top of inseri facing 
07 ) 
Thirty multi Pp sle choice items each designed to test the ability of the 


mls to app aly principles of erosion and conservation of soil in abstract 


ituations. 
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Example: Im areas such as Texas where the rains are often si 
liownpours should t 


| 


a. Farther apart and lower? 


b. Farther apart and higher? 


c. Closer together and lower 
] 


d. Closer tog - and higher? 


i. Oral interviews using three pictures and designed to measure d 
of understandin, 


I mse to both key questions and follow-up que 
These were admit 


administered jndividuaily and were recorded by a stenogray 


There is a gully in the weedy area through this corn 
ows run down the slope to this gully. The farmer ts letting w 
up in 


in eff stop the gully. Do you think he will be succe 
Why or why not? 
What wou 
W hat 


I xplain why 


best procedure to follow ? Explain why? 
| 


important thing to do in stopping a 


tration at bottom of insert facing page 207.) 
est B for each experiment was free response, asking the pupils t 


important point mec 


1 during the study of the content of tl 


exper 
These tests were not 1 terpreted in the study. 
rEST RESULTS 


The results of testing in the four experiments were treated by tes 


Test form A-—I, for example, was comp sed of 
_ 3. and 4, as were Test Forms A-II, A—III, and A-IV. Part | 
Test Form A-I was the same type of test as that in Part I of Test F 
A-II, A-III, and A-IV. The same relationship existed between Parts 
and 4 of each test 


test form. The treatment of the parts instead of the for 
was followed because each part was a different type of test designed 


isure one Or more sp 


ecific criteria of understanding 

In scoring Parts I (multiple choice test using drawings) and 3 (n 

tiple choice items) on 


point was given for each item correct. T! 
inalyses were made of Part 2, (free response test using picture) onc 


xpressions of prin iples applied in the tests, one for relationships report 


> 

Vig. 
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a third for the length of relationship sequence or sequences in the 
rt of each pupil. A relationship would be “bluegrass and soil,” “ter 
ind rate of runoff,” etc. A sequence of two relationships would be 
se bluegrass-rate of runoff-amount of soil lost.’’ (The pupil wrote, 
egrass will slow up the rate of runoff so there won't be so much soil 


) Part 4 (oral interview s) was scored on the basis of rel 


itionships 
rted in response to key questions and of relationships reported in 
he ratio of relationships reported to 


ynse to follow-up questions; thus t 


ber of questions was obtained 


The differences between means of the two groups favored the Post 
rsion Group on each part of each test form although, in Parts 1 and 3, 
il 


differences represented less than five correct responses per pupil on al 


Test Form A-III. The test' was apy lied to the difference between means 


h part of each test form to determine the significance of the obtained 
rence. The value of the composite x2 corresponding to the combine 
I I 
ibilities of Part 1 in the four tests, Part 2 in the four tests, etc., was 


ined.? 

Table I gives the levels of significance obtained. 

The differences which favored the Post-Excursion Group were more 
stently significant in the analysis of Part 2 (free response test using 
res) than in Part 1 (multiple choice test using drawings) and 3 (mul 
hoice items). The reliability of Parts 1 and 3 in each test form ranged 

1 .49 to .72. It 1s probable that the multiple choice tests nstructed by 

writer did not sufficiently measure the increase in understanding resulting 


the excursion proc lures 


Lindquist, E. F., Statistical Analy in Educational Research, New York 
ton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. 57. Formula for 
est'd om, 


ny 


(Derived from Formula 10 in Lindquist, E. F., Statistical Analysis in Educational 


arch). 
See Lindquist, Ibid. pp. 46-47 


. 
i 
ri 
of (2x2) 
1 on Me 1 ] ) 
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TABLE I 


Iwo GRO 


TEST FORMS 


The quantitative differences between the means of the two groups 

the three analyses of Part 2 (free response test using pictures) are lar; 
I 
than those on Parts 1 (multiple choice test using drawings) and 3 ( 
tiple choice items). As shown in Table II, the Post-Excursion Group ap} 
more principles per picture than did the Pre-Excursion Group, reported 
I I I I 

relationships per picture whereas the Pre-Excursion Group reported Ol 
2.4, and reported an average relationship sequence more than twice 


leneth of that reported by the Pre-Excursion Group 
I 


ANALYS!I ) r Forms A-I, A-II, A-III, AND A-IV 


Lengtt 


Relat 


rage length « q 


nships reporte 


ture per pur 


ol 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS FO! SUMMARY LEV! 
SIGNIFICANCE OBTAINED FRO A-I, A-II, AND A-IV, 
PARTS 1, 2 I 
Part 1 Part 2 Part 2 Part 2 Pa 
Applicatior Applicatior Length of | Apr 
lest-Forn | Relationships Relationship | f 
Principle Principles Reported Sequence Prine 
A-I | notsig 1 ! 1 not sig 
A-II not sig not sig 2 not sig not sig 
A-III 1 l 1 
A-IV l not sig | l 
x? (Combined 
probabilities 2 1 1 1 1 
| TABLE Il 
Application of Relationships — 
Principle Reported 
. Average number ‘ Average number of \ve 
Prir ples re nships reiatlO 
pplied per pupil reported per pupil pic i! 
est For Pre-Ex« Post-Ex Pre-Ex« Pre-Exe | Post-Ex 
A-I 9 9.286 15.296 1.333 2.619 
A-II 8. 4¢ 4 13.8 19.0 1.933 2 31 
4-111 6. OF 13.312 12.133 27.312 1.356 3.932 
A-IV ll 143 20.428 29.214 +. 151 8.8 
AY 1.313 1.949 2.318 | 8.784 1.292 2 949 
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On the oral interview test (Part 4 in each test form), the Post-Excursion 
reported an average of twice as many relationships in response to 


key questions and follow-up questions as were reported by the Pre 
I ) 


rsion Group. 
Several observations made by the writer during the study and from the 
yses Of Parts 2 (free response test using pictures) and 4 (oral inter 
vs) seem sufficiently important to report. 
Neither group, in the opinion of the writer, showed better judg 
as measured by pertinence of principles applied or relationships re- 
1 on Part 2, the difference being that more principles were applied 
more relationships reported by the Post-Excursion group. In the oral 
views, however, the Post-Excursion Groups were able to stay on the 
ent aspects of the problem longer in response to follow-up questions 
were the Pre-Excursion Groups as evidenced by their ability to report 
as many relationships in response to follow-up questions as were re 
| by the Pre-Excursion Groups. The oral interview groups were small, 


» composed of from three to five pupils per experiment and therefore 
results may not be given as much consideration as if the groups had 


larger. In conducting another experiment of this type the writer 


1 consider including more pupils in the oral interview tests. 


Neither group, as judged by the writer, was more specific than the 
2. This would 


r in relationships reported or principles applied in Part 
expected because the pupils had been trained both in class and on 
rsions to be specific and were held strictly accountable for generalities 


3. Although the content was developmental in nature, few principles 

reported which were to be specifically taught in the subsequent 
riment. 

i. There was a difference of only one principle between the two groups 
total number of principles applied in the study, (57 by Post-Excursion 
ip and 58 by Pre-Excursion Group.) This was probably due to the fact 
t the pictures used did not permit the application of all principles (87). 
re of the different principles taught in the study, however, were con- 
ntly applied by the Post-Excursion Group on each picture in each 


periment, 
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). There was very little stereotype of expression in application of 
ciple by either group. This was perhaps the best evidence of understat 
on the part of both groups obtained in the study. 

6. In general the statistical and quantitative results from the fir 
experiments were less than those obtained from the last two experit 
Che writer has observed in this study and in his previous experience w 
excursions that pupils learn how to profit from excursions. The results { 


this study seem to verify this observation 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


1. With the provision that the postulated criteria of understand 
(that is, numbers one, two and four) be accepted as valid, the conclu 
may be made that the excursions in this study contributed to understan 
when employed as a summary technique. 


> 


2. Too much should not be expected of the excursion per se. 


3. Depending upon teacher qualification and nature of comm 
setting, it would seem advisable to include a unit on erosion and conserva 
tion of soil at the upper grade level of the elementary school. Many 
principles are within the experience of the children of lower grades. 1 
pupils of the upper grades are able to apply more principles to the pr 
situations and to see more relationships in the problem situations than 


writer had expected because of the technical nature of the material. 


4. Instead of recommending that a certain part of the time allotted t 
science and social studies be given to excursions, the writer recommend 
a result of this study, that the excursion be used as a major instrument 
instruction in cases where illustration of subject matter is readily acces 
in the community, and especially in cases where the concrete experience 


the pupils have been limited. 
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! OF CONTEXT ON LEARNING A FRENCH VOC ABULARY 


C. L. MORGAN 


Purdue University 


Editor's Note: The importance of meaning is well recogniz¢ 1. The a 
ts data on the effect of context on learning a Frencl abulary 
STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND PROCEDURI 
[He problem of this study was to evaluate the effect of context upon 
nation of associations of French words with their English equivalents 


nportance of meaning is well recognized as a vital aid in learning 


s of words are modified by the context in which they appear. The 
problem arises from the fact that although meaning is known to 
the formation of word associations, contextual meaning may actu 
hibit the formation of associations required in vocabulary learning. 
specific problem of this investigation is to evaluate the effect of the 
er contextual meaning upon the learning processes required for the 
tion of word associations. The learning content and the pro edure 
ved in this study were the same in all respects except for the experi- 
‘al variable refecred to as the context. Context is used in the sense of 
ted meaning, thought content or logical sequence 
The learning content consisted of an orientation lesson in Spanish. 
ich this method the children learned exactly how they were to proce 1 
experiment. 
The regular learning materials consisted of extracts from a story in 
French, “The Eiffel Tower’. This exercise was given to Group A, here 
called the experimental group. A second French exercise, Exercise B, 
contained no story was given to Group B, hereafter referred to as 
ntrol group. The vocabularies of Exercise A and Exercise B were 
tical. Each word appeared with the same frequency in the two exer 
The number of words intervening between repetition of words, i.€., 
repetition sequence, were the same for the two exercises. The only 


Cochran, Grace and Eddy, Helen M., Si Nous Lisions, Chicago, Ill., The 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929 
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variable thus introduced by the two exercises was the presence and absence 
of the story context 

A French vocabulary reference list was used. This so-called ‘‘dictios 
contained every word form found in the French exercises together with t 
English meaning. Each word form was included to avoid confusion w 
would arise from lack of understanding and recognition of grammat 
forms. There were spaces provided for each subject to tally the freq 
with which each word was looked up during each learning period. Six t 
were used. These tests contained all of the words found in the lear: 
exercises. The tests were in the form of sentences requiring trans! 
Words were repeated as few times as possible. Each test contained diff 
word combinations, i.e., consisted of different sentences varying the 
textual meaning, so that the subjects could not memorize the words on ¢! 
basis of position, order or context. 


“The final evaluation of the effectiveness of the two methods of teac! 
ing was based upon data obtained from two groups, each containing tw 
nine seventh and eighth grade pupils who had completed the experi: 
in every detail. These two groups were matched on the basis of mental 
as determined from the Otis Intermediate Self-Administering Tests of Ment: 
Ability, Form C. The mental age ranged from eight years eleven months t 
fifteen years and eleven months.’ 


The learning periods, eight minutes in length, were always followed 
a test. The study periods and tests were given on Mondays, Wednesdays 
ind Fridays. The experiment was carried on over a period of six week 

The learning exercises and tests were administered by the same 11 
vidual to both groups simultaneously. It could hardly be assumed, therefore, 
that motivational factors or other conditions apart from the experiment 
variable could have operated to the advantage of one or the other of the 
groups. 

The subjects did not know that the words in the learning exercises were 
French. The children were told that the words were symbols and that prizes 
would be given each one. To further stimulate motivation, a grand prize 
was offered to the individual learning the greater number of symbols." The 
subjects knew that there were different forms of the story, but they did not 
know how these forms differed.vAs far as could be observed, this factor 
did not affect the interest or effort of any of the subjects. 


LEARNING A FRENCH VOCABL LARY 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS 


The means of the mental ages of the two groups were equivalent ; 


leviation for the experi- 


ely, twelve years six months. The standard d 
ntal group was 1.99 The standard deviation for the control group 
1.85. 


TABLE I 


GENERAL PERFORMANCE OF EXPERIMENTAL ANI 


Expe tal Grouy ( | Group 
Fa 

Mean S.E.M Mear S.E.M 

ans ed nes I 
31 4.1¢ 22 2 46.69 3.6 19.64 
unslated nal test 1.1 41 29.1 81.38 4.31 23.18 

clic n 
2 +] 4.92 rf 1.20 6.46 

final test 03 99 32 4.86 


Table I shows the mean, the standard error of the mean, and the 


lard deviation for the experimental and control groups for the final 
The statistical 


t minute study period for the several scores obtained 
sures for obtaining the data in Table I were those employed by small 
mple technique 
TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTRO! GROUPS 


Difference t 


n Means 


mber of words “translated” in 8 minutes study 8.62 1.61 


Words “translated” on final test 9.72 1.60 
Words looked up in “dictionary” 3.55 1.93 
16 


rors made on final test 


Table II shows the differences in the means and the t values, for words 
translated in the final eight minute study period, words translated on the final 
test, words looked up in the “dictionary”, and errors on the final test. None 
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of the four differences is statistically significant, although the obtained diff 
ences were consistent in favoring the experimental group. 

Three of the above obtained measures, which favored the experime: 
group, were tested by the X®* test. It appeared legitimate to exclude 
number of errors made in “translation”. The result of the X? test for w 
“translated”, words looked up in the “dictionary”, and words recognize 


the final test favored the experimental group at the five percent level 


TABLE III 


RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCE IN THE STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


S. D. of | S. D. of 
Experimental Control I 
Group Group 
Words translated in 8 minutes | 22 2 19.64 1.2 
Words translated on final test 29.10 23.18 1 
Words looked up in “dictionary” 4.92 6.46 1.72 
Errors made on final test 5.32 3.78 1 


Table III shows the standard deviation of each group and the variar 
ratio, F. The only statistically significant difference shown is in errors m 


»n the final test 
CONCLUSIONS 


No statistically significant differences, at or below the five perce 


level, were found in the mean performance of the experimental and cont: 


groups for the four criteria scores: (a) words ‘translated’ during the le: 

ing exercises; (b) words “translated” correctly on the final test; (c) f: 
quency of “dictionary” usages; and (d) errors in “translation” on t! 

final test. 

No statistically significant differences were obtained in the standard 
deviations of the two groups except for errors on final test which is at 
five percent level. 

When the X* test was used on the three scores for the final learning 
period, words “translated”, words looked up in the “dictionary”, and word 
recognized on the final test, the result favored the experimental group t 


the five percent level. 


WE PROBLEM OF THE PREDICTION OF ¢ OLLEGE SUCCESS 


ARCHER WILLIS HuRD 


‘ ide fe > V4 4 
rector Bureau f Educa nal Research ana Servizi Medica: 4 


liction of college success. The author b ves that prediction might be 
ved through the use of aptitud ( ly or 1 witl 
matter fields 


TH! problem of the selection of students for successful College work 
long been a point of atta k and interest in the guidan f students 
st every accredited institution of higher learning now administers some 
ry of entrance tests by means of which poor student prospects are elim 
1 and good prospects selected. Research workers have now for some 
attempted to discover what tests would be most valuable to use for 
liction and guidance. In general, the results of these res« urches have not 
as gratifying as one might wish. The correlations between test scores 


} 


achievement records have been only moderately high. Even multiple 


1 


lations utilizing whole batteries of tests have been only what on might 


. as substantial. Few coefficients of .70 or more have been reported 


Some researchers have pointed out that one reason for the absence of 
significant correlations resides in the unreliability and resulting in 
lity of achievement ratings. It now seems clear that another reason for 


f higher coefficients resides in the real lack of correlation due to the 


it varieties of abilities involved. Achrevement records, even though re 

and valid, might not be expecte 1 to be accurately predicted from test 
res which are measures of abilities not identifiable with the kind of 

hievement being predicted To be sure, there is the general factor of 1n 
lligence, but the function of entrance tests 1s accurate prediction ol the 
yuality of work toward which the college effort is directed. It can no longer 
e doubted that the various types of so-called ‘‘new-type’’ tests measure dif 
ferent functions. It seems logical that predicting tests should be of this new 
ype sort and test the same abilities as the abilities being predicted. It ts not 
reasonable to expect valid prediction when the compared abilities potential 


ind realized—are different and perhaps considerably unrelated 


[he thesis of this discussion, therefore, is that prediction tests intended 


prediction alone should be of the same /y/« and in the same field as the 
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achievement which is being predicted. Instead of giving general intellig 
tests, then to predict scholastic achievement in a college course in mat! 
matics, for example, tests involving the expected skills in mathematics sh 
be used. To predict success in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, or nursing 
pre-tests must be closely related to the achievement tests used. This im 
that achievement ratings which are mere personal judgments of instru 
must be replaced by objective ratings of the sort used as pre-tests if acc 
prediction is to be expected 

As an example of this viewpoint, reference is here made to correlat 
obtained in nursing education at the Medical College of Virginia. This | 
year a comprehensive institutional test in basic science was constructed 
given at the expiration of the period of formal instruction in science. 7 
science courses included chemistry, microbiology, anatomy, and physio 
The comprehensive included items classifiable as physics, chemistry, biol 
anatomy, and physiology—260 items in all—allowing two hours of work 
time. The correlation between the student ranks on this test and the aver 
ranks of entrance tests including the American Council Psychological 
Otis Test of Mental Ability—Higher Examination—, a local test in, “Es 
cises in Reading Medical Literature,’ and a test in arithmetic was .90 
for 40 students. While the number of cases is small, this would seem 
indicate that when achievement is measured by a comprehensive object 
test, a good battery of entrance tests of a similar type will predict fu 
achievement much more accurately than we have been able to do heretotf 

The reliability coefficient of the science comprehensive test by the sp 
halves method ts .94 + .O1. 

It may be of interest to add that the ranks in the test correlated wit 
instructors’ grades in the science courses named, represented as a grade-point 
ratio, with a coefficient of .77 + .05. The correlation between these grac 
point ratios and the average rank in the entrance tests named was .50 + 

These data while meager seem to substantiate the thesis that entrar 
tests and achievement tests should be of the same sort. 

From the standpoint of curriculum development with which we 
primarily interested, some speculation is in order. When it is possible t 
measure abilities themselves, instead of so-called achievement in chemistry, « 
physics, or some other conventional subject course, we shall probably mov 
on to curriculums devised to develop these abilities more specifically. In 


” 
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other words, speculation indicates the possibility of new courses in our 
hools and “colleges based on the concepts of specific ability development 
Then we may hope for emphasis upon the unity of all knowledge in fun 
nal personality, and elimination of some of the present barriers existing 
between present conventional courses of study. We could then have English 
all courses, or science in all courses, or an approach to that concept. The 
‘tificial barriers between some of our subject divisions and departments 
vould be broken down. This is speculation, to be sure, but speculation is a 


fruitful source for hypothesis which often results in discovery. 
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A CHART TO FACILITATE THE ESTIMATION OF THE 
COEFFICIENT OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 


F. C. PASCHAI 
Vanderbilt University 


Editor's Note: Many of the more complex statistical procedures can | 
l f r only by some simplifying device. The aut! 
THE casual or lay reader of an article in which a coeflicient of corré 
tion is presented, interprets it readily enough as a rough measure of 
amount of a common factor or factors operative in the two traits correl 
If he has had a bit more experience, he may take account of the prol 
error. As to the nature of the common factors, he will probably make 


inference based on his experience. If he is statistically trained he h 
! 


techniques of factor analysis or partial correlation to fall back on, should 


be willing to take the time to make use of them. The non-statistically mur 


psychologist or teacher concerned with measurements will probably not h 


at hand the tables of \/1— r* and the computational aids, slide rule or « 
culator, without which the computation of a partial correlation coefficient 
a laborious task 

The partial correlation technique will enable one to answer questiot 
such as, What would happen to the correlation between chemistry gr 
ind physics grades if the mathematics differential were eliminated? W1 
correlation would remain between two performance tests if manual dexter 
were ruled out? What would be the correlation between rhythm and pitch 
tonal memory were held constant? How convenient it would be if 
answer to such questions could be obtained by some ready and simple device!* 


It is safe to say that even workers accustomed to making the computatior 


feel no confidence in guesses made from an inspection of the figures alonc 
To meet this need, the following technique was devised. The cl 
here presented offers a close approximation of the reciprocal of the denom: 
nator of the partial correlation equation. The one complex feature of th 
mputation is thus by-passed. The procedure can best be shown by illust: 
tion. For that purpose data from a table in Tiffin, ‘Industrial Psychology”, p 


senting the intercorrelation of traits in a merit-rating scale have been cho 


* Several labor-saving methods have been devised, notably the nomograph in the 
Appendix of Kelley, ‘Statistical Methods”, but none of these are characterized by 
simplicity 
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$4} COEFFICIENT OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 
Safety (a) and Accuracy (b) . Tat 63 
Safety (a) and Health (c) Pa 25 
Accuracy (b) and Health (c) f i 
Safety (a) and Judgment (d) - Sos 
Accuracy (b) and Judgment (d) tha 84 


For the sake of completeness the formula for the coetticient ot partial 
rrelation is given: 
fab Tac Ihe 


V1 Vi— 


wnslated, this means that the major correlation, f,», 15 reduced or increased 
the two minor correlations, r,. and r,,. In this instance we will determine 
+ the corrected correlation between Safety and Accuracy, when the factor 
Health is held constant. 
The numerator is quite easy to compute: .63 — ( 25x . 84) i2. This 
wnt is here called the residual. Turning to the chart, in which the two 
rdinates are the values of the two minors, taken in either order, we find 
intersection of the coordinates for .84 and .25 lies about half way 
ween the curve of 1.80 and that of 2.00. Hence 1.9 may be taken as the 
procal. Multiplying the residual, .42, by this reciprocal, we arrive at .80 
partial coefhicient that shows that health has acted as a constricting factor 
: the correlation between safety and accuracy. The value as found by 
re refined statistical methods is .799. 

This process, consists then, in brief, in multiplying .84 by .25 (since 
t two places are needed. an estimate will suffice), subtracting from .63 and 
itiplying the remainder by 1.9, the value read from the chart. 

Now we will see what effect the trait called Judgment has had upon 

; same correlation between Safety and Accuracy. The numerator is 
} — (.62x . 84). Estimating the product roughly as .51, the residual 1s 
The intersection of the .84 and .62 coordinates is in the vicinity of the 
5 curve. Multiplying the residual by this value gives .27. This suggests 
judgment accounts for a large proportion of the correlation that exists 
tween safety and accuracy. 

But perhaps you may wish to make the computation a little more exact. 
Multiplying out .62 by .84 shows it to be nearer .52, the residual thus being 
11. The position on the chart by interpolation seems to be about 2.35. The 
product is .258. Computed by more refined statistical methods, the coefhcient 
is found to be .257. 
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The method here described is, of course, no substitute for the full com 
putation where exactness is called for, but it does supply a means of arris 
ing quickly at an approximate figure and as such has numerous advantages 
It is particularly useful as a check on the accuracy of the coefficient found 
by the long method. Certainly a table of intercorrelations is much more 
meaningful to one who can read therefrom the second order relationships 
as well as those of the first order. 
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NEW DIRECTION IN EDUCATION 


A STRIKING example of the cultural lag in education is the traditional 


se in the secondary schools. Though this ts proudly called a ‘‘scientiti 


the mental world in which many students dwell is not only pre 


Newtonian but primitive. Modern wars as well as industries are ‘technolo 


zed’: the attitudes of adolescents are in many Cases archaic and thei: 


n of belief often infantile. 


We teach facts but how often does the “knowledge” crystallize into 
tudes and behavior consonant with scientific thinking? Are the young, 
result of their exposure to courses in General Science, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, and for that matter in other areas in lined to reason more 
tically and independently or do they keep their scientific knowledge” 
1 up in water tight compartments, to be displayed on specially appro 
occasions? To ask these questions 1s to answer hem 
Whereas few teachers would hesitate for a moment tn correcting a 
breach of good manners, how many we uld feel it incumbent upon 
n to correct an absymally wrong in his thinking? So long as his facts are 
raight, his reckless generalizations about “human nature,”’ are allowed to 
inchallenged. No matter what superstitious nonsense or stercoty] 
logical beliefs he voices, that is his inalienable privilege in a democratic 
issroom. These vagaries peculiar to adolescence should be heard with an 
lulgent smile. As the student grows up, he will transcend this naive, 
nimistic stage. 

But the child, as the poet reminds us, ts father of the man, and if the 
hools fail to discipline the young in scientific methods of analysis and 
valuation applied as far as possible to all the problems they must face in 

they will never (except for the small percentage that later attend col- 

lege) receive this training. Thus we behold a curious contradiction in our 
educational practice: schools that are dedicated to the important purpose ot 
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training for citizenship in a democratic order, neglect the vital task of t 
ing the young how to incorporate scientific methods and values int 
texture of their life 


It science 1s to permeate the life of the student, he must not acces 


ichieved knowledge of the past on faith; he must be aware of how kn 


edge has been slowly accumulated and against what formidable | 
resistance, how it is tested, how it is periodically revised. If science 
function fruitfully in education it must become more than a branch of 
ing; it should be the core of all subjects. Wherever possible, the validi 
rence should be checked by applying it to the problems of social life. | 
not enough to vain a carbon Opy ol the world as science sees it in the 
1944; it as vastly more important that this picture should itself be constar 
ested by using it as a criterion for securing further knowledge and for n 


ng contingencies as they arise. 


As soon as it is asserted that science must form the heart of the ed 

ve process, the listener invariably sends out a mental S. O. S. fos 
Science Department. The realization that the scientific discipline shi 
inform every aspect of the learning process, that there should be no arbitr 


} 
ivorce Dety Pn science and the humaniti¢s, © Nas not yet ta 


hold. Whether or not students master all the secrets of the laboratory, 

hould at least have grasped the underlying significance of the scient 
method, the knowledge that it can be applied effectively (though with difi 


ent degrees of effectiveness) to any area of human experience, that it cat 


1 successiully to meet the challenge of life. Every problem the stud 
attempts to solve calls for a certain amount of exploration, logical inqu 
suspended judgment and preliminary trial, all of which culminates in a 


visional synthesis. The entire procedure, if correctly followed, is scientit 


in mature. Every classroom, rightly conducted, is a laboratory in action. 


rhis is what students must be led to perceive for themselves, nam« 
that science makes possible a more humane and enriched mode of com 
nunal living, that our individual and social affairs can be rationally ma 
aged and controlled. The understanding achieved through the enlighten: 
use of the scientific method belongs to every adventure of thought, ev 
held of action. Science is not reserved for specialists in science; it intimat: 
affects the lives of all of us. 


EDITORIAL 


The problem facing democratic society in this age of crisis ts supremely 
Men must now decide what form of government they want, what 
of associations they wish to devise. Scientific attitudes must become 
Lined in human nature and used constructively for the improvement o! 
n all its rich variety. To achieve this end our conception of what a 
scientific education should do and how it should do it must be radically 
astructed. The conclusion is inescapable that henceforth science must 
ognizance of moral issues. As John Dewey sums up the matter in 
dom and Culture: “While it would be absurd to believe it desirable or 
ble for every one to become a scientist when science is defined from the 
of subject matter, the future of democracy is allied with spread of th 
tific attitude.” And if the scientific attitude is to be intelligently cult: 
science education must be directed specifically and militantly to 


na 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG, 
New York Cit) 
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REVIEWS 


Address books to be reviewed and other communications to A. S. Barr, 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


REVIEW OF SELECTED BOOKS ON THE METHODOLOGY 


OF 
SOCIAL 


CARTER 

University 

FIFTEEN anoual bibliographies on the 
methodology of research have been pub 
lished in the Journal, 
tember A review of selected books, 


1940 


usually in the Sep- 
issuc 
43, in the same area appeared in 
1943, number of the 


covers se 


the September, 
Journal The 


lected publications for the past year 


present review 


GENERAL HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH 


METHODS 


Educational Research (18) attempts 
within approximately one-third to one 
half the usual space limits of similar 
books to cover the entire range of re- 

irch methods. Brief chapters deal with 
such customary topics as: characteristics 


of research and research agencies, qual 


ifications of the investigator, needed stu 


dies, survey of the literature, formula 
tion of the problem, relation of philos- 
phy to research, historical method, ex- 
perimentation, school surveys, and re- 
porting. The brevity of the book prob- 


bly explains in part the almost complete 


lack of documentation (a half-dozen cita- 


tions for the entire volume). The chap- 


Vv 


of 


? 26 


EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND 
RESEARCH, 


1943-1944 


Goop 
Cincinnati 


ter bibliographies consist chiefly 


eral references on methodology, with { 
illustrative studies of particular t« 
niques. Certain chapters are diff 

reconcile with any logically or funct 
ally coherent classification of meth 
“Measurement 


ogy. The chapter on 


Educational Research" for some r 


deals primarily with statistical too! 


analysis of data, while the chapt 
“Analysis and Educational Researc! 
concerned with job and docun 


analysis. Such chapter titles tend to 
look the importance of measuremen 
analysis in general as a part of res 
ot 


Research” 


discussion “Psychology in | 


tional attempts within 


than twenty pages to cover the techn 


of observation, interview, introspe 
questionnaire, experimentation, test 
rating, and case study. Such a cl 
title tends to overlook the importan: 
these methods in other fields, 

sociology, social work, and edu 


and emphasizes the field of resear 


rather than the technique emploved 


ARY USAGE AND REFERENCE WORKS 


Microphotography in recent years has 
the chief method of reproducing 

rch materials and has brought about 
the historian a revolution in meth- 
f work second in importance only to 


jevelopment of printing. Micropho- 


ae 


makes possible for local use re- 


tion of materials in distant li- 
original publication of research 

as doctoral dissertations, and pres- 
n of documents from the ravages 

e. wear, fire, or war. The pioneer 

book on the techniques of documen- 
reproduction is Binkley’s Manual on 
ds of Reproducing Research Mate- 


(Edwards Brothers, 1936). 

new book, The Scholar and the 
ture of the Research Library (16), de- 
ribes the rapid growth of libraries and 


> 


attendant costs of purchase, binding, 
guing, and storage. Past attempts at 
tion of the problem have been “weed- 
z out” books, economies in method, 
inter-library cooperation. The pro- 
solution is micro-cards, to which 


major part of the discussion is de- 
1. The micro-card combines the micro- 
of the book and the corresponding 
logue card in a single entity, in other 

repruduces the micro-book on the 
The author 


ves it possible, with improved meth 


k of the catalogue card 
f photography, to place 250 or more 
of an ordinary book on the back 
ingle catalogue card. This challenge 
arily to librarians, but is of real 
teach- 


school administrators, 


1 scholars 


The papers of the seventh institute for 
held at the University of Chi- 
1942, have ap 


of The Reference 


rians, 
n the summer of 


1 under the title 


REVIEW'S 227 


of the Library (3). This prob- 
lem is of especial importance because of 


Function 


the rapid increase in library resources, a 
similar growth in reference tools, and the 
development of special collections and de- 
partments in the library. Librarians are 
interested in reconsideration of reference 
work because of current criticism of the 
related subject of cataloguing, restudy of 
methods of training reference librarians, 
and the need for a sound treatment of 
the theory of 
with practical and effective procedures for 


reference work together 


use in a variety of reference situations 


The book analyzes such problems in a 


series of papers concerned with the ret 


erence function in a variety of libraries 


and in the several subject-matter fields, 
and 
procedures 


> 
Reference 


with administrative and personnel 


Books of 1941-1943 


(21) 


is the third three-year supplement to 
Mudge's Guide to Reference B k (sixth 
edition). The reference works are classi- 


headings of periodicals, 
and 


encyclk ype dias, diction- 


fied under the 
newspapers, societies, dissertations 
research projects, 
aries, philosophy, religion, social sciences 
aries, philosophy, { , iences, 


science, useful arts, fine arts, literature, 
biography, geography, history, govern 
mental documents, and bibliography 
It has been a generation since Paul 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education (Mac- 
millan, 1911-13) appeared in five \ | 


in the days when education as a 


umes, 


professional discipline was very young 


The new Encyclopedia of Modern Educa- 
tion (17) was written for le lect 
audience than was Walter Monroe's En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research (Mac 


millan, 1941). The Encyclopedia of Mod 
ern Education is not limit 
lel +h 


search literature of edi nm, a ugl 


it is sound in the facts pré 
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The ar- 


a group of com- 


cludes well selected references. 
ticles were prepared by 
with careful editorial 


petent specialists, 


coordination. The present writer had oc- 
casion to check this list of topics against 
the vocabulary of the forthcoming Djc- 
tionary of Education (McGraw-Hill, 
1945), and range of the ar- 
ticles The 
deserves much better paper, binding, and 


found the 
reasonably extensive volume 
format 

Some seventy-five psychiatrists, educa- 
tors, and workers collaborated in 
the preparation of the Encyclopedia of 
Child Guidance (22). Most of the dis- 
initialed to identify the au- 


social 


cusions are 
thors. The articles are considerably longer 
than those found in the Encyclopedia of 
Modern Education, which has been a fac- 
tor in limiting the range of the topics 
presented. The volume has been criticized 
because of significant omissions, although 
it is admittedly difficult to present within 
450 pages all the ramifications of child 
guidance that lead areas as 


psychology, psychiatry, pediatrics, hygiene, 


into such 
education, social work, and _ sociology. 
Like most of the works issued by the 
same publisher, the paper, binding, and 
format are subject to merited criticism. 

As early as 1926 plans were made to 
meet the need for adequate definitions 
of library 
in subsequent years the project evolved 
into the A.L.A. Gi: 
(19). In addition to the technical terms 
used in American libraries, the volume 
includes selected definitions in the related 
fields of archives, bibliography, printing 
and publishing, paper, binding, illustra- 
tion, and prints. From his experience in 
the preparation of the Dictionary of 
Educat McGraw-Hill, 1945), the re 
large 


terms. Through several stages 


ssary of Library Terms 


viewer ble to appreciate the 


amount of time and cooperative eff 
that made possible this library glos: 

An essential tool for sound re 
scientific writing is an 
terminology has War: 
Dictionary of Psychology (Houghton 
flin, 1934), and education has a Di 
ary of Education (McGraw-Hill, 1945) 
in press. The approximately five ¢! 
sand definitions of the Dictionary 


ciology (6) were prepared with the 


and careful 
Psychology 


operation of about one hundred soci 
ists. Most of the definitions are init 
by the 
has been well done by a group of 
although the bi: 
durability nec 


authors responsible. The 
petent specialists, 
is far short of the 
for a dictionary 

Within the past few years consider 
interest has been evidenced in the hist 
of sociology; for example, Barnes 
Becker's Social Thought from Lor: 
Science (Heath, 1938), Ellwood’s H: 
of Social Philosophy (Prentice—H 
1938), and House's Development of 
ciology (McGraw-Hill, 1936). Or: 
of American Sociology (2) analyzes 
social science movement in terms of 
background and ideals, the Associatio 
phase, the influence of Comte, the 
tematizing phase, the Post-Association 
phase, the Nationalist or Carey Sch 
the Neo-Classical School with econo 
emphasis, the American Social Scier 
Association, the academic phase in schox 
and colleges, general methodological! 
pects, historical method, and_ statist: 
method. This volume is a useful ret 
ence work for the several social scienc 
including education. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


A cumulative record is one maintained 
for an individual pupil over a period 


tention was 


while 


i4 REVIEW'S 


with successive additions to the 
ed at relatively frequent intervals, as 
a entering marks in the school sub- 
t the end of a semester. Case study 
counseling in the school to a large 


dependent on the information 


1 in the modern cumulative record 


fhe manual, Cumulative Pupil Records 
) is based on study of this problem 
the senior high schools of New York 
ty. This useful handbook suggests spe- 

procedures and criteria for use by 
school staff in study and evaluation 
e local record system for pupils. The 
endix includes concrete illustrations of 
records may 


from cumulative 


| as drawn from a manual 
| for the New York high schools 
Anecdotal materials concerning be 

play a significant part in round- 
e out the cumulative record. A con 
ing individual record with emphasis 


behavior 


incidents and episodes of 


are important in the development of 
ter or personality is known as an 
jotal behavior journal. The anecdote 
been characterized as a word picture 
the student in action or a verbal snap 
t taken at the moment of a revealing 
cident 
Hamalainen (10) has sought to test 
assumption that anecdotal procedures 
atribute to the teacher's awareness of 
itionally significant differences in the 
velopment of pupils. The report 1s 
d on 1,803 anecdotes relating to 119 
ipils in the elementary school, as pre 
pared by nine teachers over a period of 
ree months. In the anecdotes more at- 


given to attitudes, worth 


activities, and social relationships 
to behavior reflecting knowledge, 
ritical thinking, skill, and aptitude. Since 


he latter outcomes are usually emphasized 


in testing anecdotal records 
have real possibilities 
the 


tests 


programs, 
for supplementing 
from. standardized 


results secured 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


Changes in the central themes of books 
in the general area of educational meas 
urement since the first world war indi- 
cate the evolution of the underlying con- 
cepts; for example, from “Standardized 
Meas 


and Evaluation 


Testing’ to irement” to “Appraisal 


Evalua 


s organized according to the 


Educational Measurement 
tion (15) 


several types of 


measurement rather than 


d to the avail 


in separate chapters devot 
able tests in the various areas of instruc 
tion. The first part of the book presents 
the principles underlying evaluation of 
instructional objectives, physical aspects of 


pupils, mental abilities, emotional an 
social adjustment, attitudes, and environ 
ment: the second part describes the avail 


able 


areas 


instruments for appraisal in thes¢ 
Procedures are outlined for admin 
program of evaluation anc 


The 


found it preferable in using this book in 


istering the 


for interpreting scores reviewer has 


his college classes to present in immedi 


ate sequence the principles and instru 


a particular type ol measure 


giscuss 


ments for 


ment; for example, to the theory 
underlying the development and organ 
ization of intelligence, followed by con 
sideration of the various intelligence tests 
Other that might well have been 


treated in the volume 


topics 
are the formulation 


of the particular problem for evaluation 


case study, experimentation, and history 


as a source for appraisal of educational 


procedure. However, the topics included 


in the book are ample for a course of 


three semester hours in length 


yea 
‘ 
t 
4 


It is a generation in time and a revolu- 


tion in pedagogical thinking from the 


beginning of purely survey testing to 
present-day appraisal and evaluation for 
purposes of counseling and guidance. 
Testing and C High- 
School Guidance Program (4) is a useful 
handbook that relation be- 
tween guidance and education, essential 


about 


testing, selection of tests, steps in initiat- 


unseling in the 
outlines the 


information pupils, statistics of 
ing a counseling program, identification 
of pupils’ problems, interviewing, and 
study of the While many 
specialized books have been written in 


such areas as guidance, statistical method, 


community 


testing, interviewing, case study, and the 
community survey, it is helpful to guid- 
all these problems 


ance workers to have 


and techniques summarized concisely 


within the limits of a single manual. 

The how-to-study movement received 
considerable Whipple's 
How to Study Effectively (Public School 
Publishing Co., further 


impetus from 
1916) and was 
stimulated by a number of similar man- 


uals during the next decade. However, 
the problem of examination-taking tech- 
niques was almost omitted from the lit- 
erature, except for an occasional chapter 
or patagraph in the how-to-study books 
How to Pass a 
(14) 


tions concerning emotional, physical, and 


Written Examination 


presents a series of recommenda 


mental preparation for an examination; 


techniques for dealing with essay and 
short-answer questions; and follow-up of 
the examination. The chapters on essay 
and new-type questions are the longest in 
the book, The style of writing follows the 
pattern of presenting a rule, accompanied 
by explanatory discussion and illustration 


This handbook probably be used 


more frequently in the high school and 


will 
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undergraduate college, although it is 
ciently simple in treatment to be u 
in the upper elementary grades and 

enough to prove helpful in the pr 
sional and graduate school. 

Interest in evaluation or appraisal 
been a prominent feature of many of t! 
recent large-scale projects and nati 
surveys; for example, the Commissios 
Teacher Education, the Cooperative St 
in General Education, the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards, 
Commission on the Relation of Sc! 
and College (Eight-Year Study), and t 
Carnegie Study of Secondary and Hig 
Education in Pennsylvania 
Teacher Education ( ) 
for the 
It describes and 


Evaluation in 
was prepared Commission 
Teacher Education 
alyzes evaluative efforts in the areas 
selection of students, orientation a: 
guidance, general education, professior 
education, student teaching, follow-up 
former students, growth of individ 
teachers in service, and appraisal of 


The ot d 


were reports or materials from the st 


service programs sources 
of the project, consultants, cooperating i 
Stitutions, conferences, and workshoy 
The aim of the several volumes of the 
Commission on Teacher Education is t 
describe and implement practices of out 
standing merit rather than to present 
survey of cu 


preparation ot 


systematic or exhaustive 


rent conditions in the 
teachers. This emphasis is well placed, i: 
view of the earlier National Survey 
Teacher Education by the U. S. Off 
of Education, although the Commissi 
encounters the criticism that its chief r 
liance has been on observation, conter 
ence, and expert judgment rather tha: 
on methods generally considered moré 
objective. 


944) 


CASE STUDY AND BIOGRAPHY 


e essential procedure of the case- 
method 
rent aspects of one thing or situa- 
considering as the unit for study an 


is to take account of all 


vidual, an institution, a community, 


ny group treated as a unit. Most case 
es in psychology and education deal 
with the The cycle of steps 


‘se study and case work is determina- 


individual 


of the status of the situation or unit 
f attention, collection of explanatory 
jiagnosis and identification of causal 
-s. adjustment or treatment, and 
w-up of the corrective or develop- 
tal measures. Certain of the develop- 


studies are also genetic in 


case 
cter, as when tracing the growth of 
individual child, although typically 
movement of the case study is back- 
cd and that of the genetic approach is 
rward, in keeping with the sequence of 
pment 
Development in Adolescence (13) is a 
study of the genetic type, applying 
the longitudinal approach to investiga- 
of the growth of an_ individual 
(John) over a period of seven years John 
vas handicapped by a variety of malad- 
istments rather than by great severity of 
ny single difficulty. The case study of 
John is reported in chapters dealing with 
e background, entry into adolescence, 
reactions of teachers and classmates, mem- 
bership in social groups, physical devel- 
pment, motor and mental abilities, inter- 
ind attitudes, John’s view of 
nself. Two chapters interpret John’s 
irives” or motivational tendencies and 
his struggle for maturity. The report is 
a contribution to the methodology of 


both case and genetic techniques 


and 
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Mental Hygiene in School Practice (9) 


presents the psychology of adjustment 1n 
terms of organization of the m« ntal 
hygiene services in the school program, 


underlying concepts of personality and be 
havior in the practice of mental hygiene, 
individual guidance and case work, men 
tal health and personality maladjustments 
of the teacher, and mental hygiene in re- 
lation to community life. Numerous cast 
studies serve as concrete applications of 


the principles under discussion The af 
pendix includes sample forms for case 
bibliography. In 


contribution, the 


work and an extensive 
addition to 
same author has prepared briet 
for the case-work services of the 
under the titles of The Counselor's Af 
proac h to the Home (7) and The Coun 
Interview Student (8) 
Psychology has profited by adapting 
and social work the tech- 


this major 
manuals 


school, 


selor’s with the 


from sociology 
niques of the life-history document, in 
cluding the life history itself, biography, 
autobiography, diaries, and letters. A well 
known illustration is Murchison’s A Hi 
tory of Psychology in Autobiography in 
three volumes (Clark University, 1950 
1932. 1936). The life differs 


from the usual formal autobiography or 


history 


biography in its emphasis on the natural 
reactions to 
a phil 
osophy of life, personal experiences, men 
tal and social conflicts, and adjustments 

Leta Stetter H llineworth (11), a 
biography by her husband (likewise 4 
competent psychologist), has many of the 
history. This 


made possible as 


history of the individual, 


early social stimuli, evolution of 


characteristics of the lite 


type 


the result of more than thirty years of 


of treatment was 


marriage and through preservation of 


many letters, personal documents and 


photographs. Psy« hologists, educational 
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workers, and other students of the ex 
ceptional child will be interested in this 


intimate biography of an able psychologist 


REGIONAL AND INSTITUTIONAI 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


Within the past decade educational in- 
vestigators have become increasingly sen- 
sitive to the need for translating the re- 
sults of research into practice. Outstand- 
ing examples are the Implementation 
National Association 
School Principals, the Co 


Commission of the 
of Secondary 
operative Study in General Education, the 
Commission on Teacher 


Stanford Social 


Education, the 
Investigation, 
Seconda ry 

Progressive 


Education 
Commission on the 
the 


and the 
School Curriculum of 
Education Association 

The problem of implementation is like- 
wise the concern ot the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education 
abundance of 


Thi mmuittee found an 


research related to southern resources, but 


nuch of this information has not reached 
the people of the region. Channeling Re- 
Education (12) 
plan of the 


search into 


reports the 
cooperative committee to 
bring to the people of the south a knowl- 
edge of the scientific principles that gov- 
ern wise use of natural, human, and so- 


cial resources for the purpose of human 
betterment 


located at the 


The ofhce of the committee is 
University of Tennessee 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching over a long period 
has been 


In 1936 the project concerned with 


interested in graduate educa- 
thon 
the Graduate Record Examination and a 
study of the beginnings of graduate edu- 
cation in the United States were initiated 
Approximately a year earlier Edwards be- 

Studies in American Graduate 
(5), concerned with statistical 


gan her 
Education 
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analyses of the success of colleg 
uates in the graduate school, and v 
interview study of the characterist 
The 
twelve cooperating graduate school 
completed in March, 1939. The 

sions are that graduate education i 


graduate programs Visits 


fused as to purpose, that its admin 
tive devices are essentially those of 
undergraduate college, that it has no 
acteristic pattern of administration, 
that the relation between teacher and 
dent is that of the undergraduate 
War sharply curt 
graduate enrollments; now may wé 


conditions have 
the time to revise the programs and 
cedures of graduate schools, in anti 
tion of greatly increased numbers of 
dents with new challenges at the er 
World War I 
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Research News and Communications 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N.E.A. Research The pur- 
pose of the research division is to sup 
N.E.A 


questions and to 


Division 


ply the with data on current 


anticipate needs with 


respect to future problems. Created in 
1922, the division has steadily grown in 
personnel and services. The present school 
1944-45, staff with 


year, ntronts the 


many topics of interest to the profession 


Research Bulletin.—The division's reg- 
bulletin will be 
year. The 


issue in October summarizes five years of 


ular official issued four 


times during the school first 


state tax legislation. As the third in a 
series of similar studies, it indicates cer- 
tain important trends: (1) the tendency 
to eliminate earmarked taxes and (2) the 
withdrawal of many states from tax fields 
that might impede the federal govern- 
ment. The latter trend bears watching as 
to its possible effect during the postwar 


period upon school revenues. 


In December the bulletin report 
the attitude of administrators toward sev- 
eral possible types of youth-training pro- 


will 


grams. The American people will have to 
decide between military training under 
the federal year of na- 


tional service, or some type of camping 


government, a 


experience coordinated with the schools 
direction. The bulletin 
some current attitudes and 


but under state 


will present 


proposals 
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The February bulletin will give a | 
summary of the 1944—45 survey of 
aries in city-school systems 

In April a bulletin will be issued s 
marizing classroom teacher attitu 
toward various administrative pract 
Many procedures in administration 
simply grown up by “rule of th 
procedures and become hallowed by tra 
tion. How effective they are from the 
classroom teacher's point of view is 
angle of considerable importance, thoug 
often little explored. 

Salary Survey In September bl 
were mailed for the biennial salary 
vey of city-school systems. This study 
become a standard procedure during 
past two decades. Not only does it re 
in a Research Bulletin previously 
tioned, but also in the Special Salary Ta 
ulations listing individual cities. Als 
tailed analyses are made of salary-sched 
practices. These data are widely used 


local surveys and in reports of salar 
schedule committees, not to mention tl 
many cases when they are helpful to lay 
groups. In spite of current manpow 
problems, most superintendents are coop 
erating in this classic of the many qut 
tionnaire studies. 

Yearbooks.—To date the division h 
guided forty-three yearbooks, many 
which have been educational milepost 
The 1944 volume of the Department 


Elementary Schoo! Principals, recent 


W 


Miscellaneous 


1944) 


sleted under the direction of Ivan A. 
ker. assistant director of research, 1s 
Schools. The 1945 vol- 


de veloped the 


ed Creative 


now being under 
we of Hazel Davis, assistant direc- 
f research, will be devoted to the 
atary school and community life. In 
the topic of building world under- 
ling wall be developed 

yearbook of the American 


‘ation of School Administrator will 


1945 


st some improvements in education 


upon our experiences with depres- 
and the war. The subject of the 1946 
e will be the duties and opportun 
f members of boards of education 
The 


summaries of 


egislative Studies division con- 


s its tenure, retire- 
t. and other types of legislation. To 
reasing extent, under the direction 
Madaline K. Remmlein, 
of research, attention 1s 
the 


hoped that this general program 


assistant di 
being 
1 to cases 


signinicance of court 


continue to be useful to local and 
leaders of educational associations. 
Education.—With the appoint- 
nt of the National 
tv Education and its secretary, Robert 


Commission of 


Eaves, the division extends its pro- 

of supervision over the preparation 
naterials varying from simple units on 
ty in elementary schools to more com 
x problems of public finance 


The division continues 


ny of its routine collections of in- 
nation and data in numerous other 
is such as teacher shortage, school 


ince, cost of living, and other profes- 


nal topics 


[his statement was prepared by Frank 
Hubbard, director of the research di- 
n, N.E.A. 
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Cooperative Study in General Educa 
tion.—The Cooperative Study in Gen 
eral Education, sponsored by the Amer 


can Council on Education, concluded its 


fifth vear with the summer workshop at 


the University of Chicago, July 28 to 
August 31. During the preceding year the 
study conducted intercollege committees 


devoted primarily to planning the final 


reports of the five years of cooperative 


effort to improve general education 


will be 
Council on 
Volume I, 
written by Ralph Wilson Ogan, 
the f Ad» V 
II, by Paul J. Brower, analyzes the Serv- 
ices of Student Personnel Work, 
III, by Harold Baker Dunkel, reports the 
work of the study in The Humanities, 
Volume IV, by Albert William Levi, de- 
scribes the work of the study in The So- 
cial Studies; Volume V, by Louis M 
Heil presents the work of 
the study in The Sciences; Vokume VI, 
by members of the executive committee of 
the study (William P. Tolley, chairman), 
the 
of the study, and its major conclusions. 


The fina the study 


published 


| report of 
by the American 


Education in six volumes 


ncerns 


Volume 


and others, 


presents an overview of methods 
All six volumes have the common gen- 
eral title, General Education in C 


According to the schedule of publication 


eRe 
all the volumes will be available during 
the winter of 1944—45. 


The study undertook to determine more 
clearly the needs of students that should 


concern general education, and also to 
ascertain what educational practices are 
effective in satisfying these needs. The 


reports describe what was learned through 
various intercollege projects, through 
work in particular colleges, and through 
the 


cooperative work of respective col 
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leges with the central staff of the study 


Among the major topics discussed in the 


reports are such matters as the following 


effecting humanized working relations and 


coordinated efforts to attain educational 


objectives; identifying the needs of stu 


lents through the coordinated use of fact 


finding devices in 


terms of a philosophy 
if education; developing a philosophy as 
role in general education of the 


hel 


to the 
major is of subject matter; clarifying 
the Re neral and specihc aims appropriate 
o the various fields of subject matter, to 
student personnel activities, and to edu 
cational administration; and appraising 
major trends in general education, espe 
ially in the cooperating colleges of the 


tudy 


Colleges participating in the study for 


the five-year period are the following 
Antioch College, Ball 


Hendrix Colleg 


Lhe ghe ny ( olle 2c 
State Teachers College, 
Little Rock Junior 
Michi 


Missouri 


lowa State College, 


University of Louisville, 


Northwest 


College, 


gan State ollege 


State Teachers College, Muskingum Col 
lege, Park College, Pasadena Junior Col- 
exe, College of St Catherine, Stephens 


College, and Talledega College. Colleges 


participating during the first three-year 
period are the following: Bethany Col- 
lege (W. Va.), University of Denver, 


Hiram College, Mills College, and Olivet 
College. Colleges participating during the 
the 
lowing: Centre College of Kentucky, Fisk 
These 


colleges participated for a slightly 


last two years of study are the fol 
University, and Macalester College 
three 


longer period than two years 


This progress report was prepared by 
Ralph W 


the project 


Ogan, associate director of 
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Regional Studie 


Committee on 


Southern 
April, 1943, 
Regional Studies and Education wa 


the 


pointed by the American Council on | 
cation, with Maurice F 
Kentucky as 
group of southern educators and 1 
study of t 


the southern 


Seay of tl 


versity of chairman 


specialists undertook a 


source use needs of 


the research materials bearing on 


needs, the adequacy of and method 


improving educational materials b 


on resources and their use, and the 
sibilities of inter-agency and intersta 
making 


operation. In addition to 


study, and as a part of it, the c 


sponsored the first Gatlinburg con 


in August, 1943, for educational a: 
search leaders, who devoted two w 
to the evaluation of materials and 


identification of problems to be fa 


developing programs for more eff 


research translation and resource 
cation 
The committee found that there 


research related to 


this 


abundance of 


ern resources, but informatior 


not been 
people of the region 
southern regional development 


adequately channeled t 


It concluded 


a new working relationship betwe« 


search and education. Specifically 
committee identified the following 
sentials, if research on southern 
sources is to serve the region's peo; 
a lever to reach higher levels of liv 
(1) resource edu 
that will emphasize the basic unity 
the 


necessity for man to use the environ 


integration of 


natural environment, the sci¢ 
nanner as to make society 


nature’s balance, 


in such a 


harmoniously into 


the types of resource use that will ac! 
consumption 


a balanced resource 
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tion and use of instructional mate 
ised on appraisal of learning hab 

lities, and attitudes of the people ; 

provement of the machineries for 

ting the large body of research in- 
tion for public use and for prepar- 
id distributing instructional mate- 
hased on this information; (4) in- 
ordination among educational 


and agencies working with or 
ng southern resources; and (5) es 
nent of machinery to insure co- 
n between the states and with the 


| and federal fact-finding and edu 


| agencies 


lhe story of this exploration is told in 
ntly-published volume, Channeling 
Into Education, which report 
contains the committee's recommen- 
n for the creation of a regional or- 
ition with responsibility for facil- 
the projection and execution of 

ums in resource use education and 
urch translation through achieving co- 
linated action of existing state and re- 
val agencies. In May, 1944, the com- 
was authorized by the American 
incil on Education to set up and di- 
such a central service agency to work 
in advisory relationship with state and 
nal agencies in the field of resource 
ly and research translation. Thirteen 
ithern states and a number of regional 


encies are now working together in this 


fort to bring to the people of the re- 


‘ 


n a knowledge of the scientific prin- 


les that govern the wise use of natural, 


an, and social resources to the end 
human betterment 


John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Research 
Education. Washington: American 
incil on Education, 1944. Pp. xviii 
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As a part of this action program, onc 
hundred southern leaders, including rep 
resentatives from twelve states and fifteen 
regional IgZencics, participated in the sec 
ond Gatlinburg conference in September 
1944. Their time and effort were devot 
chiefly to planning for closer coordina 
tion of interagency relations within th 
states and with regional agencies, and to 
the development of specific procedures to 
implement research translation into edu 
cational materials, teacher training in u 
of such materials, infusion of resourc 
study into existing curriculums, improve 
ment of materials produced by non-school 
agencies, development and operation of 
materials bureaus, introduction of resource 
education into institutions of higher 
learning, and production of a newsletter 
on regional resource education in the 
south. In order to establish a point of 
departure, one group working as a com 
mittee of the conference defined ‘resource 
use education” as comprehending: (1) a 
philosophy relative to relationships be 
tween natural, human, and social re 
sources as involved in the satisfaction of 
human needs; (2) facts and problems re 
lating to resources, their use and con 
servation; and (3) motivation and meth 
ods of working toward optimum use of 


resources 


State representatives at the second Gat 
linburg conference included deans of edu 
cation, college presidents, state directors 
of planning boards, conservation depart 
ments, education associations, teacher 
training, and research specialists in eco- 
nomics, forestry, agriculture, biology, 
population, and labor problems. The re- 
gional agencies included such groups as 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Tennessee Valley Au- 
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thority, Southern Conference on Teacher Emphasis will be placed upon ¢ 
Education, Soil Conservation Service, erative research between related d 
Southern States Work Conference, South- ments 1n the university, and between 


ern Rural Life Council, and others. A side organizations and_ university 
te report of this conference will partments 
he published shortly after the first of the 


Terminal Education —During the 
coming year, 1945 In the meantime, the ‘ & 


ae vear the American Association of Ju 
mutte¢ ind the state and regional 

' Colleges, through its Commission 
agencies are moving ahead rapidly in the . 


er Terminal Education, has concluded 
levelopment of programs in resource ‘ 
study of terminal education, which 
education and research translation, and 
: begun in 1940 under a subsidy fror 
the suggestions and rec mmendations of 
General Education Board. Althoug! 
the conference group are being applied in ‘ 
war necessitated certain changes in 
this cooperative task ; 
original plan for the project, the g 
This statement was prepared by John objectives were pursued to complet 
E. Ivey, Jr., executive secretary of the Activities of the last year, for the 
commuttee part, have related to a general prog: 


; . of implementing the results of the st 
Ruteers Research Council. — Rutgers é 
The nine institutions at the junior-c 

Llniversity has announced the creation of 
level that had 
a research council to strengthen and pro- 
. vidual studies on techniques relating 


undertaken special 


mote research throughout the university , 
terminal-education programs early in 


A special research fund has been placed 


' year completed their projects and 
at the disposal ot the C uncil and appli- 


mitted final reports to the administrati 


cations for grants for next year are now . ont 
committee of the commission. These 


being considered stitutions and their special projects 
The council contemplates the develop Bakersfield Junior College: Guid 
ment of a well-balanced research program Procedures with Oncoming Ju: 
for the university in business, the social College Students 
studies, the humanities, and the sciences. Los Angeles City College: Aptit 
The council consists of nine members, Testing for Admission to Semi-} 
representing various Co leges and fields of fessional Curriculums 
learning in the university Meridian Municipal Junior Colleg 
The director is William H. Cole, pro Program of Diversified Occupat: 
fessor of physiology and biochemistry at Pasadena Junior College: Placer 
; Ruteers, who will serve in a staff rela- Follow-Up, and Continuation Tr 
tionship to deans, department heads, and ing Study 
faculty members concerning research pro- Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan 
grams, and will represent the university Institute: Cooperative Work P: 
in developing reciprocal arrangements grams 
with governmental, industrial, business, San Francisco Junior College: T! 
ind professional institutions outside the Community Survey Basis f 
Establishing Termit Curriculun 
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Scranton-Keystone Junior College: The 
Utilization of Community Resources 

Weber College: The Development ot 
Terminal Courses for the Junior 
College 

Wright Junior College: Evaluating the 
Results of Terminal Education 


From the reports of these studies and 
information available from other 
‘ts of the general study, the admin 
ve committee set to work on the 
of preparing a final report of the 
ar project, which will be published 
ok form by Harper and Brothers in 
spring of 1945. It will be divided 
two parts. The first part will be de 
to a general discussion of the need 
and principles involved in the or- 
zation of an adequate terminal pro- 
[he second part will be a compil- 

n of practices and materials that will 
as a guide to teachers and admin- 
tors in developing and executing ter- 


programs. 


Meanwhile, the commission published 
early fall ef 1944 a preliminary 
let, entitled A Challenge to Junior 

Administrators and Instructor 
eight-page illustrated publication an 
nces the forthcoming final report and 
the same time sets forth certain facts 


ire important to administrators and 


During 1944 the commission also 
ored four regional conferences for 
r-college administrators in Boulder, 
rado; Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, Il 
is; and New York City. The primary 

rpose of these conferences was to ex- 

1 the results of the study just com- 

ted to administrators as they face the 


opment of post-war terminal pro- 


grams. Each meeting was attended by 
approximately seventy-five key admin 
istrators 

This news item was forwarded by Le 
land L. Medsker, secretary of the admin- 
istrative committee in charge of the 


project 


Alabama Educational Survey.—By leg 
islative act in 1943 the Alabama Educa 
tional Survey commisssion was created 
to make a complete and detailed stud 
of Alabama's public school system, in 
cluding the common schools, the state 
teachers colleges, and other institutions 
of higher learning to make a < 
plete report of its findings; and to pre 
sent specific recommendations for the im 
provement of the school system.’’ Gov 
ernor Chauncey Sparks appointed seven 
leading citizens of Alabama to the com 
mission, with Hubert Searcy, president of 
Huntingdon College, Birmingham, as 
chairman. The commission was author 
ized to en ploy a director of research, an 
adequate staff, and consultants. Maurice 
F. Seay of the University of Kentucky 
was appointed as director of research 

The survey staff began its work by 
holding meetings with the presi 
deans of the state colleges and of the 
University of Alabama, with the super- 
intendent of education and his division 


heads, with officers of the Alabama Edu 


cation Association, and with 
laymen from selected groups. The pur 
pose of these meetings was to discover 
the educational problems of the state 
Committees were formed to work on 
some of these problems. One committee 


has listed the lations of tw 


previous state surveys and has indicated 


what action was taken on the recommen 
lations. Another group is studying tl 
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resources of the state in relation to edu- 
cational need and the state's ability to 
support education. Other committees are 
investigating such problems as the state 
curriculum development program and the 
goals for education, as expressed in leg 
islation, regulations, publications, and ac- 
tivities of the state department and of 
selected local communities 

Specialists on the staff are working on 
such special phases of the survey as the 
organization and control of higher edu- 
cation, functions of the state department 
of education, availability and effectiveness 


of elementary and secondary education, 


adequacy of the program of vocational 
education, and financial support of edu 
cation at the different levels. Members of 
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the staff and consultants are visiting ev 
public institution of higher education 
the state and selected elementary and sec 
ondary schools, to study them in the 
light of problems already presented or t 
discover other problems. A_ testing pr 
gram is being administered to pupils in 
selected elementary and secondary schoo! 
Besides the survey staff and the con 
sultants, many people in the state of 
Alabama are contributing to the stud) 
Teachers, newspaper editors, and boards 
of education have answered questionnaires 
submitted to them by the staff 

The survey staff will submit its report 
to the commission by January 1, 1945 
This progress report was prepared by the 


director of research 
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